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dead (JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 
Oval COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.— OYAL DISPENSARY FOR _DISEASES OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CURIOSITY 
The Exhibition of Works of Art. sent in pursuant to the el THE EAR, Dean-street. Sob a 
Notices uhiished in. May and. July, 1863. will open in West- airon—Her Most Gracious Maje sty THE QU ESSRS. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by 
minster Hall on Monday next. the Ast of July. A Gk AND FETE CHAMPETRE, TPANCY PAIK. and AUCTION at thele Great Room, 38, King-street, Co- 
During the first fortnight the Exhibition will be open from | MORNING CONCERT, will take place, by permission. in | V°Rt-«a DAY pert, 4th July, at 12 o'clock, 
oat in the morning till 7 in the evening to visitors paying | Cotonet Mives’s Grounps, Recent’s Park, THIS DAY| 4 Miscntt LANEOUS Con LECTION, comprising some « 
* one shilling. Afterwards, for a period hereafter to he fixed, the | (June 29), in aid of the i of the above Institution. Fossils, afew Minerals and Shells, = 300 Bird skins, Animals 
odit.) blic will be admitted gratis, except on Suturdays, on which Ladies Patronesses. and Birds mounted on branches, Reptiles, Skeletons of Birds 
mg the Exhibition will be open from 11 till 7 “ visitors paying 72 a. The Duchess of Glou-| The ‘ountess of Verulam and Animals. four well executed Models, in mahogany, of St. 
— one sbilling.—Catalogue, 6d. este he Countess of Clarendon Peter's Cburch, pumecomith. the Suspension Bridge, St. Mare 
Cc. L. EASTLAKE. Secretary. nie A The Duchess of Cam- 7pe Viscountess Holmmesd 1 a's, snereh. Lon & Hen oany Pret: Seeks, qocladiog 
’ ~ r isco: ven ® rapbica ictiona ti 
N ORTICULTURALSOCIETY or LONDON. | The Duchess of Northumber- pe Lady ‘s ie ee ‘Travels. aund’s s Botanical Garden eS caban of Finden’s 
NG. —EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN. — ‘The Third land La 3 Charlotte Talbot Views of Watering Places, Robins's Gallery of the Fine Arts: 
‘SIAN eeting will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of JULY; on | The Duchess of St. Albans The "Lady Se sey Pianoforte. &c. On view the day prior, and morning of sale, 
which occasion His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Presi- | The Marchioness of Ailesbury | The Lady oie and Catalogues had at the Room. 
diciel dent of the Sectety, has kind! emacs | fhe doors of his Gas. Tye I Marchioness of London-) ie Hen. 3 Mrs. Tollemache TO MINERALOGISTS AND GEOLOGISTS 
. Mis- dens an easure Grounds to be opened for t @ reception of a Ma 7 . 

sons who shall have been admitted into the Society's Garden | The Marchionessof Westmeath) Mrs. Home Middlemass ESSRS. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed 

ket The Countess de St. Aulaire | Mrs. Montefiore 

J, ory , The o, Countess of Dartmouth | Mrs, Fearnbend . Sale thi iby, Br. Beutend, ted ennounce that, Si pocens a8 hn 
—— eae = - 7 SUNC w ommence wo o'e . 

IX PAINTINGS for SALE.—The CRUCI- | _ roca! and Instrumen'al Pevprmers-Mesdames Anaiecastelian, | {eit Great Kom, 8. King-street, Covent-xarden, on TUES~ 

FIXION. four fine Fiptcais by, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and | Emma Lucombe, Sabiila Novello, A, Williams, M. Williams, | this selection yin et eenas of pay teen 
PRA. Bh seer Cuoy of MgeMba "anos at 8 Lie Chariots | Wy: Hh Suh (iat "Sean Wataten and Here Sauaigh™ | sd {hero are aio few good Fos Catalogues may be hed 
luction sree —— Pianoforte, M. Leopold de Meyer. Concertina, Sig. Giulio Regondi. ten days prior to the Sale. 
a DITORSHIP.—The Services of a competent Tickets, 5s. a Qo and at the SAURIAW REMAINS. 
i EDITOR for any Magazine or Paper, Lijenees: Political, i - af 

eSCTIP. principal ao ane and | usic-sellers. ESSRS. J.C. & S. STEVE 8s, be; 
annert, Ginbridetshireso obtained by addressing L. L. b.,Soham, * The Grounds will be open at One o'clock. they will SELL by Soctee pe Neg ae 
dels 0 — ———<—<———— — 

TO PUBLISHERS.—A New Work by a well-known Writer. | —————— — ——————————————— King-street, for ent- arden, in the course of the ensuin 
rs. To m* Sales bp Auction Month —Valuable a a high iatorestin specimens of IC 
French sedrese a shove BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, THE FIRST PART YAYORAU PLESIOSAUR sie Hawkins's third 
Aroq r IBRARIAN.—A Younc May, well acquainted ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at their House and last collection he will ever oly of Possil Saurians. It is 

ret with General Literature, English and Foreign, wishes to ¥ 4 almost as large as the one deposited ii in, the —_ Museum, 
_AS.B. Pall-mall, on MONDAY next, July 1, and tw and is considered quite 
meet with a SITUAT a4 in a respectable Literary Institution. | ¢} i bl sidered quite as v ng 
athe references will be given. Address A. Bo. Gardeners dhe olor dare, thee Dake of ghd valuable LIBRARY wa = 
a = inden. Gazette Oilice, 5, Upper W gat r y collectiga ra Bibles, amons wet —_— T HE EXHIBITION ROOM, 121, Pall Mall, 
and 8 . 8 . acra Latina, 2 vols., the first edition, an t eve in which the’ model of St. Peter's at Rome is now exhi- 
4s. 6d, ONG VACATION. printed with moveable metal types—Biblia Sacra Latina, 2vols., | bited, to be let from 2nd July next. For particulars apply to 
d upon vellam, the first edition with a date—in morocco, Messrs. J.C. & 8. Stevens, 38, "kin - street Sent rden. 
ossary FELLOW ofa COLLEGE in the First Class | Pust ct Scuoy ler, MOCOCLE II Biblia Sacra Hebratca, printed : 3 : = 
of the Crossteal | Tripos. WISHES TO TAKE PUPILS IN | on vellum, a mcniticent book, the only other cop known is in ICTURE WANTE D, to illustrate 
LONDON DURING T HE VAC ATION, ohne Cambridge men, | the Duke Parma’s Library, blue morocco poli, circa the 
Pe or eee Bon on = Universit .—Address J. G., care of Mr. MCCCCXCI —' he, rise tions 0 of the Latin Bible printed Irn BBOTSFORD, EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
ay, this Wright, seller, 60, Pall . y Eggesteyn—the Holy Bible, hy Miles Coverdale, first edition, | any Gentleman who can communicate to him the name of th 
amusing —— the first English Bible, MDOXXXV.—all = Polygict Bibles— rred t ~4 
re might MARRIED Member of the Univ ersity of | Biblia Sacra Latina jussu Sixti V. edita, la per, Very rare, | tere OL. - enting a scene in recnwich Park, Taescribed in 
Cambridge, resident at NORWOOD, SURREY, and | suppressed, in morocco, Rome, Aldus, 1 ison Bi lia Sacra Polo- | g note to the ‘ Fortunes of 
having Two Pupils to prepare for Eton, is at liberty to increase | Hica, first edition, very rare, suppressed, in morocco—Novum Address to R. Cadell, 31, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
his umber to Six. ‘Terms, under twelve, 60guineas per annum; | Testamentam Athiopicum, cum omnibus 'S. Pauli Epistolis, first | ———~ a OO _ 
— under fourteen, 80 guineas. Unexceptionable sa can oe Ty ? shoo a opy Grovea printed by qmane, YHE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—Now ig OF 
iebubr, be given | Mg ed (post paid) to F. Rusts. | Wolfe 150; Common Prayer + Book: the onl weno known, an 0x price One Guinea, half-bound, a new Edition, edited 
7IRST on . - quisitely beautiful copy—Series ofthe Greek and Latin Fathers, | &: Geom. Esq. Fk yr mG, t. Pocock, | Esq. F.! oA. Lite. 
F RIVATE TUITION IN GERMANY.—A \: nd an extensive collection of divinity. , 2 Sonos Stier in on Lonpon, wit or 
é. ome . iographical Notice. Embellished with 21 
E. GERMAN GRADUATE, late Rector of an Academy, and BIBLIOTHECA SUS Bean. PART THE SECOND. Mr isc. in ay ae and numerous Woodcuts, from ns by 
who now is living retired nearthe Lakeof Conmnnce. INT !NDS ESSRS. VA 
peed: TAKING A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS into his famil RS. E S are ~ aring for immediate 2 a very “hatidsome oblong folio volume, the page being 
where they may be. Aes, fora Gesnan Universit Yi SALE the Jo.. MANUSCRIPTS of His Royal High- ice ough to admit of the designs bei v ascale 
7 references will be given on applying by letter to Dr, 3, Hill- | ness the late Duke of Sussex: including Biblia Sacra Hebrea, sufficient t for their full effect. Especially Sdapted for ther recep- 
y- street, Berkeles-oquare os or, personally. . to Messrs. Willsins & -- tupen vellum. 5 an extraordinarily fine, KCI mith the name tion of the Art-Dalce Gnsravings x » thus p presenting together an 
jorgate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-stree ‘oven * uniform series of forty-three plates, illustrating, independen 
4 of t ribe at the end—Evangelia Sacra, Latine, manuscript . 
emuitt | PpDUCATION.—tlorwxe Hovse, Srancroun | iahtectr ite lent" grate Aiaaee ae Misa | “RC ME atowny a, dtm, Covent etn. 
UN -_ 4 A he century, upon vellum—Histoire Ancienne du Monde, __M. i % -st 
Pome Hitt, Mippuesex. —At t! Ry etree Cendateg YOUNG | MS. of the ith century, upon vellum, with drawings by Greek M. Holloway, 3s peat -ctoeet, Covent —— 
“4 ARCH GENTLEME EN are e EDUCAT TED A, plans founded on the prin- | 4ttists, a most beautiful MS.—Gratiani Decretales,2 vols., a very {OWE LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
eple so successfully practised by PESTALUZZi and DE FEL- | splendid MS. of the 1sth century, upon vellum. with, drawings b'Commission Mancnanrs, BOSTON, UNITED 
7 Laos, culture of the feelings. tise dovclapamnent of the mental facul rhe Venetian dialect, manuscript of the 15th century, with 519 very STATES bev ri —aomepenere Beste, ques on Trade 
Ws aa the general improvement of the health and physical capa. | Cur cogens € wk — — eA ee ae . Ee: for the sale of the following degerintion of of Articles, g ‘anythi bing 
with the es. Knowledge is presented i = its simplest form, and every lish, MS. of the 13th century—Duns Scoti Opera, 4 vols. in the same line :—Paintings— aieee on Bronze, 8 
exertion is made to render its acquirement a source of pleasure Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and "huntic 
hr. The and a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence nificent MS. of the 15th century, upon vellum, with sialatene Articles—Londoa and Paris ‘Goods—_Bie a " re—Chinese 
etails is e course of instruction includes the English, French Ger. paintings—Pentateuchus Hebrzus, a most splendid MS. of the | Shefield Ware—Articles of T: ste for the Drawing lap-soonn Cabi- 
bly ny man, Latin. and Greek I the Mat Expe sth century, upon vellum i in Spanis hb Hebrew characters, with | jet, or Boudoir—and all ‘Articles of , vies" , 
, vO most exquisite miniature paintings—Testamentum Greecum, a rv 
5 tod il Prag remarkably fine MS- of the nach centr. Jagr pen noweee: pelgge of Astijion, wheclonie on be pablised monthly, with the 
~~ " ties, &c. 
S. 0 facilitate the “acquirement of knowledge, and furnish | ¥¢llum—Evangelia, Aomcnke. © Mae written in the year MocLt., x ‘to iecany deoctigtion of Manufactures or Good: 
he work, means of general improvement, a select library is provided, and | With, exquisite miniatures— Book of Prayers in Latin, executed | fyjiy fF collciteds an and to ito which every attention will be give 
an extensive collection of philosophical and chemical appara- | for Sieiemund. 1.) King of P oland, with earaiatuses from Ror hetion Sales as usual, to which consignments St Books or 
LANE ff cit chines of minefas soe, cas a inborstory, Cath, | SPR o"GS Stet Powis “Angoatings de Cvs bet « int | APs of any deecntiny ar soiird, 0 
DIX, ani . id MS. on vellum, with miniatures vy Italian’ artists— e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
Adapted Trams, including every expense, from Six to Eight Guineas Vira Opera S. of the 14th century—varlous Breviaries. tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covente 
en may be obtained at Messrs. Jones's, 30, Lower | Hore Virginis, &c., upon vellum, with toi ee HOWE, LEONARD & OO. 
= Holborn ; or at the Establishment. oune Vine GueeEEs ana, ~ OOKS. Journals of the House of Commons, 

CHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL S are iy ing for imm late " complete from_ 1517 to 1761, with Indexes, 30 vols. folio, 

f, 5d. 5s.—CEuvres Completes de Voltaire, par Beaumarchais, 
as yet ap- S' AGENCY, 0, Sono-squarg. — Mr. HINTON, late of Sale the Third Part of the Library of his late Royal | 79 voi. §vo. half morocco, 5i. 1784—Stephani Thesaurus Graeces 
ma ased | Wh Reemeatgtattetht be iorSarastheticey af Peete | TORoRT*BRT RG: vcr erane remaining ortions, | Moe tilssoeeady Coasch Ht of glans cbieay eink 
: a es a e@ 10) s eviews 0 
ini ote ouls, Families. Clergymen, Tutors, and Aesetents, tn coy il Due notice will he given of the remaining portions. tT to Catholics, 3 — folio, po Th él. 6s. 7737 
| gacey they ay contentolate: also in ihe transfer of Scholae | Enyracings, Drawings, Paintings, Original Manuscript and | Bracke Historia Cait et Phllorphie; @ volt ate, boards, 

SI- ears on th c * Autographs, Prints framed and glazed. . en 
re Foren ‘Governessrs, wit good references. ‘Letters, the only | Mr, HODGSON nit SELL by AUCTION, af bis Great Room | 2¢'pls fame, calf neat, ¥, 3s-7ce_plubon's Recline and Fa 
ments. for expense to Principals, must be fre 192. Fleet iy ed (corner ‘bane ie var 8. AY SeoBeld. 9¥ vols. mmelsareet, Strands ut. On Sele of FY. 
- an 0 ays, pa . ", 25, Holywell-street, Strand; where ma 
are illue COTTISH INSTITUTION for the EDUCA- HE LUABL ECT OF | Catalogue of Second need Boshs. gre A 
il TION of YOUNG LADIEs, » Mor: v-pleg e, Ed Edinberb. PRINTS, oe cusabinen MANUSCRIPTS ust published, 8vo. 7s. cloth lettered. 
teachers of the eventh Session.—The INSTITL TION. will RE-OPEN after | &c. of JOHN PIMLOTT, Esq., removed from the Temple. N HISTORICAL, GEOLOGICAL, and DE- 
yg a A Rd is a OS Fittler, A SCRIPTIVE VIEW of the COAL TRADE of the NORTH 
History and Geozraphy, Soni Dancing, Singing. Pianoforte, | Landseer. Earl Dawe, Hogarth, L tC r, Raim: | of ENGLAND; comprehending its Rise, Progress, Present State 
being the yatine, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, and th Ge Bhemenes ° bach, &c.—including mae Proofs, india ‘proofs before letters. and rerere Prospects, bang | a Notice ort e ,Peculiarities | 
he Enuncite che eatical aud Physical Science, including Natural Philo- | Etchings. &c.; Portraits and | Plates for Illustration and Scrap | certain Coa’ tthe Co Spee pie ede poms COS Se 
ntl Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy. Each | Books; Mustrations of the Annuals, &c.; Original Drawiogs, | Description ob WwW e SUNN Coll goes 
forall Fah yee AY Spo Ptb yor bs Nd, wees: Te on g5 Dal Niqholes th. at pb nom, London: Simphic, | Marshall *E Ce.; W. Garrett Newcastle- 
" pls, — me 0 o @ frst t ree 2u. y empleton, nniogton, artie epbhano , , , 
. omy mpl | two poinegs for the fourth, waking - - » gui- Howitt, ee. : Collection of Orieinal yettors, Manuscripts, Auto- on-Tyne. 
es of 10s. pat nee My Bh Bg Pore music, every eon gra ~%y es ; an em oe o eg a» ir Mev B seine- With Fine Photographic Plates, royal 4to., price 12s. 
street, inthe being allowed to attend those classes which her parents may poy an cd gh Wade Sydney Edwards, Murillo, deca: HE PE L of NA’ TURE. By H. FOX. 
Fook’s Co a re conducive to ber advantage. ‘The lady superinten- | relli, Old Pether, Wheatley, E. Edwards, Sir F. Bourgois, TALBOT, Esq., F.RS., &c. This is the first work ever 
| county - it, Miss Murray, and several respectable families in the | Wilson, Brueghel, Roman De Hooge, Sir G. Kneller, Lucas i published with photosr aoa plates, thut is to say, execu ted by 
street Not Drighbourbood ot the Institution. which is situate in one of the | Le yden, Mieris, Schweickbardt. Vandevetde, Towne, Wright, of | the sun’s light alone, and, con<equently, not requiring for their 
1-street afore- Most delightiul localities of the New Town, have excellent ac- | Derby, Quintin Matsys, Milburne, Luca Sierdone. Barrett, | formation an knowledge of the art of drawing. The p:ctures 
—Agents: : set Fropectuses for boarders at rates varying from 30 to Svguiners. Holbein, &c.; Prints and Drawings framed and gla azed; Book | are given without any alteration as obtained from the instru- 
or TRE*A™D) pee oy containing full information regarding bours, &c.. | Cases Pier Glass, Marriott's Patent Portable Water © ‘loset, Ma- | ments. The work contains some account of the author's first 





be sent free on a plication to Ar. Lees, the Secretary, orto | hogany Portfolio Cradle, and sun Miscellaneous Articles. | discovery of the art. ‘The first number is just published, 
ils Murray, at the fusti gh, June, isi,” To be viewed and Catalogues had, ~ Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmana, 
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Just published, ELE hound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
By GEORGE SHAW. Second Edition, much enlarged, 

and containing the most recent Discoveries. Among the im- 

rtant additions made in the Second Edition of this Work will 
be found the following, which have not yet appeared in any 
treatise on this important art:—The practical application of 
Magnetic Electricity to Electro. Metallurgy, comprising the 
fullest details respecting the construction and use of the Appa- 
ratus—New method of depositing on non-metallic articles—The 
most recent impr ts in ing the adh of metall 

ms, as in Gilding and Silvering ; obtaining perfect copies of 

eguerréty pe Pictures ; ether with the most recent and 
authentic information on al! practical points. 

inions of the Press on the First Edition, 

“ Condensed, clear, and mastetly. — Spee 7 

“The student of Electro-Metallurgy will find in Mr. Shaw's 
work, every information and assistance that is to be procured 

the um of books.”"— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
“The best treatise which has hitherto appeared.”"— Midland 


Herald. 
“ It is written with a fulness of knowledge that leaves nothing 
to be desired.”’— Atlas. 
nm: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and E. C. Osborne, Bir- 
mingbam. 











Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, June 22, contains 

OPENING OF THE GREAT NORTHERN LINE—LONDON 
AND BIRMINGHAM AND GRAND JUNCTION DISPUTE 
—MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL—SELECT COMMITTEE, 
Fifth Report—FRENCH RAILWAY LEGISLATION, De- 
bate in the Chamber. 

REPORTS OF RAILWAY MEETINGS—Arbroath and Forfar 
Report and Seoqpate=- ers and North Midland—Newcastle 

‘on Junction 


and Darli - 

NEW RAILWAYS—London and South-Western Extension — 

jorth Wales Mineral Railway. 

PROJECTED LINE—Sheffield and Lincolnshire. 

PARLIAMENTARY AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, York, Hull, Glasgow, and Paris, with com- 
ments on the respective Markets. 

EW SKETCHES OF OLD RAILWAYS—Great Western. 
ECORDS OF RAILWAY PRACTICE—Iron Swivel Bridge 
Engravings). 

RAILWAY LITERATURE — Galloway on Improvements in 
Overland Route—Navigation of the Clyde. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS, Regert 0 

MISCELLANEA—South Wales Line—Lynn and Ely—London, 

atham, and Portsmouth—Railways in Russia—Mr. Jobn- 
ston’s Marine and Locomotive Boiler. 

COMTRACTS, PATENTS, IRON TRADE, TRAFFIC TABLES, 

c. &c. 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, June 22, contains Articles on 


of manures Larches, rot in 

Society of England | Loam, analysis of | 

imp s i , adulteration of 
on Maoures, management of 
Manure, bones as, by Mr. Ber- 


destroy nays 
on, by Mr. Grant } Manures, farm-yard dung 
Manures, nitrogenous, experi- 
Mr. | 


ments with 
Bones, as manure, by Mr. Ber- | Manure, Sprengel on 
a 


anures, remarks on 
nays lorphol 
Brunsvigia Josephine itrate o' 
Calendar of Operations for| | Grass . 
nservatory, | Notice to quit, law of 
Flower Garden and Shrub- | Ox-eyed Daisy 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, | Peas, early kinds 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens | Pheasants’ eggs 
Camellias, to inarch 
Cat, singular propensity of 
inese seeds, remarks on, by 


Pine-apples, remarks on 
f. Henslow 
Sountry lants, list of 















y 
soda, effects of, on 


‘otter’s Liquid Guano 
Rabbits, how to kill 
Ranunculus, remarks on how 


Potatoes, culture of, by Mr. 
ntry Shows, remarks on 
to grow, by Mr. Tyso, Wal- 


Errington, Oulton Park 
pping, old system of 





THE ATHENAUM 


EMBELLISHED WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


For JULY, contains the following Articles:—1. Recollections of the Author of ‘ Vathek,’ Part IL—2. Lights and 


[June 29 


— 





Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half Pay, by W. H. Maxwell, Esq., Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ No. IL, 

Duelling Experiences of Mr. Egan —3. The Perfidious Engineer, a Tale of the Iron Age.—4. Greenwich Whitebait, by 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh.—5. The Robertses on their Travels, by Mrs. Trollope.—6. The Talleyrand Papers, Part V., The 
Prince in his Youth.—7. Old Cries, by Eliza Cook.—8. The Libelled Benefactor, by Horace Smith, Esq.—9. A Very Soft 
One, by ‘ Peter Priggins.'—10. Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess.—11. Faults on both Sides, by Laman Blanchard, Esq — 


12. A Day at Chantilly; or, Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, &c. &c. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ELKINGTON’S SYSTEM OF DRAINING. 
Lately published, a Third Edition of 


A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF DRAINING LAND, 


Adapted to the VARIOUS SITUATIONS and SOILS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, as drawn up by appointment of 
the Board of Agriculture, from the Communications of JOSEPH ELKINGTON ; to which is added, 


A TREATISE on EMBANKMENTS and the FORMATION of ARTIFICIAL PIECEs 
of WATER, &c. &c. 


By JOHN JOHNSTONE, Land Surveyor. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. illustrated by numerous Plans and Sections. 


WitttaM Bracxwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, TO BE PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


On the Ist of July, in medium 8vo. neatly bound, price 8s. 


A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


This interesting series will commence with ‘THE GIPSY,’ and will be followed, on the Ist of October, by ‘ MARY OF 
BURGUNDY.’ Each Volume will comprise a complete Work, beautifully printed in a large type, and will appear at 
intervals of three months, the whole carefully revised by the Author, and beautifully Illustrated. 

Detailed Prospectus and Specimens may be had on application to the Publishers. 


London: Smitu, EtpErR & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








IN THE PRESS. 
Second Edition, revised, with ‘‘ Ivrropuctory CoMMENTS” upon certain Criticisms that have appeared on the Work. 
In 2 yols. post 8vo. with 8 Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 
AGE. 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE 
CRITICAL ESSAYS, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LITERARY AND OTHER EMINENT CHARACTERS 


CONTAINING 
OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘Orion,’ ‘Gregory the Seventh,’ &c. &c. 


«A man of talent, a man of industry, Mr. Horne is, but assuredly not a man of genius.”— Westminster Review, 1844 
** Mr. Horne is a man of the most unquestionable genius.”"— Westminster Review, 1842. 


London: Smitu, ELpEerR & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











Drainage, by Mr. Smith, of lingford oo 
Deanston ats, recipe for hing 
East Lothian Husbandry, by | Rooks, insects killed by 

Mr. Sullivan Rose-bu 
ey jacquiniflora Rot in sheep 
amiliar Botany (with numerous | Seed-sowing 


3) Seeds, to steep, with an Analy- 

Farmers’ Clubs, Reports of—| sis of Campbell's solution, by 
Braintree and Bocking, Mr. r. Morson 
Smith, of Deanston, on Drain-| Sheep, rot in, by Mr. Spooner, 
spo Uereaeue. on best me-|_V.S. 

- thod of fallowing strong clay | Sprengel on Manures 
lands—Ardrossan, on making | Standard Roses, culture of. by 
cheese—North Walsham, on| Mr. Pearson, Chilwell Nur- 
soils—Maidstone, on cultiva-| series " 
tion of the hop. Statice pseudo-armeria 
‘odder for horses Steeping seeds 
roth-fly, remarks on | Sting of a bee, how to cure 
arden walls, position of Strawberries, culture of 

Grasses for sowing under trees | Tares, management of 

Guano on the coast of Peru Thornfield Pines 

Hors hedges, to cut down ‘Transactions of the Hort. Soc. 


Engravi 


lorses, fodder for ot London 
orticultural Meetings: The) Trees, height of, how to mea- 
Chiswick Féte, with theaward| sure 
of the prizes and lists of the | Turnips, experiments on 
rincipal flowers shown — | Turnips, effects of manures on 
outh London Floricultural,| Turnips, mode of housing 
with the list of prizes and | Turnip-fly, remarks on 
lowers shown — Cambridge | Tussac Grass, remarks on, by 
Hort.—Cambridge Florists—| the Governor of the Falkland 
County of Durham Floraland| Islands 
Hort.—Devon and Cornwall | Village Horticultural Societies 
Botanical and Hort.—Cale-| Vines, culture of 
donian Hort.— Norfolk and | Vines, in greenhouses 
Norwich Hort. — Stamford-| Wheat. diseases of, by Professor 
hill rer Hort. and| Henslow 
Floral—Torbay Hort.—Vale| Wheat, young, on mowing 
of Evesham Hort.—Y ork Hort.! Yew, pmencee qualities of, by 
y's ( d Mr. Keane,LeybourneGrange 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
rden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 
tatoe, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 





On the Ist of July, in demy 8vo. price 6s. 


| THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW; 


HOME, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL JOURNAL, 


Being the 7th Number of the 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In announcing the Seventh Number of the ‘ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL QuARTERLY Review,’ the Proprietors have to 
apprize their readers of the reasons that have induced them to adopt a partial change in the Title. Their original —_ 
as the Prospectus stated, contemplated the intermingling of British and Foreign subjects. But from the similarity peng 
Title with existing Foreign Reviews, considerable practical inconvenience has been experienced by their Subscril ; 
They have, therefore, decided upon a more General Title, ‘THE NEW QUARTERLY Review,’ by which while ——— 
their own distinctiveness, they disclaim any intention of rivalry with existing Reviews, beyond that of upholding 
noblest principles, and producing the best arguments in their support. Were they called upon to add further ere 
this measure, they might state, that in all directions they have been urged to assume in name, as well as fact, > 
position. Their career in Foreign Literature is already before the public, and they purpose not only the — . 
but even the augmentation of the Foreign Correspondence and Intelligence, and in British subjects they are justi 
stating, that the aid they have hitherto received from some of our leading Statesmen will still be continued. 








CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 

9. The New Generation. “ 
10. The Life of the Founder of La Trappe—Chateaubriand. 
11. Short Criticisms—Archives of the Israelites; M‘Gre 

gor’s Statistics ; Mexico; Slavonia ; Ceyton; 
pia; Australia. i 
German, French, and English Publications ; Foreign Cot 
respondence and Intelligence. 
Miscellaneous, &c. 


1. The Political Press of France. 

2. Fine Arts at Munich. 

3. The Books of Proscribed—Niemcewicz, Custine, and 
Dolgorouky. 

4. The New Spirit of the Age, 

5. The Gospel before the Age. 

6. History of Russia (Karamsin). 

7- Colonial Bishoprics. 

8. Despotism and D ry. 





genes. of any Newsvender.—Office for Adverti: t 
Wellington-st: Cc t-garden, and 5, 1 
Ween << > me ‘ovent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, 





London: S1TH, ELDER & Co, 65, Comhill. Edinburgh: Bett & Bravruts, Dublin; J, Cumsine 
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MR. WEALE has published His— 
QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Price 7s. 6¢d.—Midsummer Quarter—36 beautiful Plates. 


QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ENGINEERING. 


Price 7s. 6d.—Midsummer Quarter—Elaborate Plates. 


PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE DUTIES OF THE 
CORPS OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


The series of seven volumes will very shortly be completed in 4to., containing an assemblage of more usefully valuable Papers 
on Crvic, MititaRy, and MECHANICAL ENGINSERING and ARCHITECTURE, than can be found embodied in any of the Trans- 
actions of modern date of any country; My ae about 400 excellent Engravings, elaborately detailing every species of the 
art of construction applicable to all parts of the globe. 








Prices of Volumes. 


Volume I. ee «+ £0 16 0 
Il. oo oo ee oo oo 110 

Ill. - oo ee oo o 1 6 0 

Vv. yen pe oo eo ee 1 8 0 

v. oo pa oo ee oo 116 0 

Vi. oe an oo oo ee 116 0 

Vil. or) ee ee oe oe 1 56 0 

£9 7 0 


All very neatly put in cloth boards, and lettered. 





Preparing for publication, in a smal! volume, price 2». 6d., with a great many Woodcuts, 


THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COMPANION, AND 
GENTLEMAN’S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT. 


Cc ising Easy Rules and Guides in the rations of Science. divested of mathematical complexity. 
ae By WILLIAM TEMPLE 0} , Autbor of several usefully Practical Works. ” 7 


THE NAVAL ARCHITECT’S PORTFOLIO, AND THE STUDENT’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAUGHTING OF SHIPS FOR WAR, MERCANTILE 
AND STEAM-PACKET SERVICE—IRON AND TIMBER, 
Drawn and engraved on the dimensions of » Quarter Scale, which, tovether with some Specifications, will make the work of 
considerable and immediately practical value to Sbip-huilders and tbeir Students. 
One Hundred Engravings. be published in 10 Monthly Parts, at l5s. each Part. 
Orders executed by the several Booksellers in the Seaport Towns, or by Mr. Weale. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 


THE COLLEGIATE CHAPEL OF ST. STEPHEN, 
WESTMINSTER, the late House of Commons: 
DRAWN FROM ACTUAL SURVEY AND ADMEASUREMENTS MADE BY DIRECTION OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY’S WOODS, WORKS, &c. 


Accompanied by Observations on the Original and Perfect State of the Building, and a Description of the Plates. 
By FREDERICK MACKENZIE. 
Large Atlas Folio, very neatly bound iv half-morocco. Price Four Guineas. 

The Work is now ready for delivery, and is presented to the notice of the Professional Architect and to the Admirers of Gothic 
Architecture as a splendid Specimen of the early Antiquities of Enzland ; and as Her Majesty's Government are desirous that it 
should be afforded at a such less cost than could compensate fcr private enterprise, it is hoped that it will receive the encourage- 
ment due to their liberal patronage of the Art. 











VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS, PART V. 


Just published, price 3/. 3s. in a neat Portfolio, 


HISTORY OF WARWICK CASTLE; 


Illustrated by Plans, Elevations and Internal Views from actual measurement. By CHARLES WILLIAM SPICER, Esa. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE ROCK CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA, 


Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the latest 
periods at which such works were executed in India. By JAMES FERGUSSON Esq. F.R.A.S. & F.R.GS. 
. On imperial folio, 18 highly finished lithographed Engravings, Price to Subscribers, in half-morocco, 2. 2s. Some Copies of a 
uisition on the subject. with descriptive letter-press. by Mr. Fergusson. in 8vo. with 10 detailed engravings, will, by permission 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers of the Illustrations for 5s. 6d., as an additional price. The 
work will appear March 1, 1845. 


APPENDIX G. TO THE NEW EDITION OF TREDGOLD ON THE 


STEAM ENGINE. 
A TREATISE ON THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE, IN TWO PARTS, viz. 


Part I. A Historical Notice of the Application of the Steam Engine to the purpose of Draining the Mines of Cornwall, and of 
its progressive improvement in that district up to the present time 
Part IT. A full and complete Description of the Cornish Pomping Engine, illustrating its various peculiarities. 
By WILLIAM POLE. Civil Engineer, Professor of Civil Engineering in Elphinston College, Bombay ; Assoc. Inst. C.E.: F R.A.S.; 
and Reporting Member of the Committee appointed by the British Association to conduct Experiments on Steam Engines. 
. Text in 4to., illustrated by 9 elaborate Plates in large folio. by GLapwin, of a Cornisu ENGINe on the most modern construc. 
tion, made at Hayle Copper House Foundry, Cornwall. The Plates revised by Mr. Samugvy Hockina, of Hayle. Price i. 12s. 
7 i List of the Plates. 
x 1. Plan of Engine and Boiler, 2. Side Elevation of Engine. 3. End View of Engine and Boilers. 4 & 5. Details of Cylinder, 
Beazles. Valves, Hand-gearing, Cataract, &c., to a large scale. 6. Details of Air-pump, Condensers, Feed-pump, &c. 7. Ditto of 
iler, and Boiler-apparatus. 8 & 9. Elevation and Sections of Pumps and Pitwork. 


APPENDICES TO THE ELABORATE AND RECENT EDITION OF 


TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE AND STEAM NAVIGATION 
Are now complete; being the Aprenpices A, B, C, D, E, F, and G: : 
Gornmprising very amply illustrated subjects on Steam Navigation, Steam Vessels, both of Iron and Timber, Steam Engine in the 
mate Trea pre pte yeh eh a an investigation and complete development of Screw-propelling, and an _elaho- 
ons of the Cornish Engine, &c. Collected and bound uniformly. in one folio volume, with she 


‘xt in medium quarto, half cloth boards, price 5. 15s. 6d. ; or very neatly half-bound in morocco or russia, price 6. 6s. The 
erent portions may still be had sepesately as follows:— . . , 7 








- o o - £0 14 0 

. - - . ow 0 
Cc, - - . - ou oO 
Dd. - oo o o 00 6 


E. F. oe ee ee oe 0 
‘ , G. ee ee eo ee . 2 0—Z£5 13¢. 6d. in wrappers. 
wndeeg, Engravings of the preceding Work are made to a large scale, for practical use and were drawn, explained and corrected 
— 4 direction of the following scientific gentlemen :—Mes-rs. Laird, Liverpool: Messrs. Seaward, Limehouse; Messrs. Fair- | 
| ——B ag = Cooler; Oliver Lang, Esq., Her Majesty's Shipwright, Woolwich; Messra. Miller & Ravenhill; Sir William 


JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn ; 
of WORKS on ARCHITECTURE, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, and MILITARY ENGINEERING, 
RE, may be had gratis. Sent by post upon receipt of six penny stamps, to save double charge. 


Whose extensive CATALOG 
and NAVAL ARCHITRGTU 
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Jus’ published, price 1s 


- 6d. 
HSOU, its USAGE and SENSE in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.” 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
IFTY-S[X PARTS of this Illustrated Issue are 
now pybtighed. containing Firty-six Steel, and Ning 
Hunprep Wood Engravings. 
3 Pane 57, which completes KENILWORTH, was published 
une 22. 
Vous. I., I1., IIT., 1V., V., handsomely done up in crimson 
cloth. gilt are to be had of all Booksellers. 


7, 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houls:on & Stoneman, London, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, NEW EDITION. 
Jost Completed, in 6 Vols. Small Octavo, with 

Twecve Plates, all after TuRNER, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Price 1/. 10s. cloth. 

Uniform with the WAVEKLEY NOVELS in 25 Vols.. LIFE 
OF NAPOLEON. 5 Vols , and TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
3 Vols.. all in Small Octavo, 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
I. HE COOK’S ORACLE. 5s. 6d. 


., | We venture to prophesy that the ‘Cook's Oracle’ will 
be considered as the English Institute of Cookery.”—Rdinburgh 


‘II. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 6s. 
This Volume contains a Complete Syatem of Practical Cookery 


carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life 
R, Cadell, Rdinbureh; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 














NEW WORKS ON AFRICA. 
Tn 2 vols., 8v0., Map. and Ilestrations, price 2e. 
RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINTA, 
throngh the Country of Adal to the Kinzdom of Shoa, 
during the ears 1842 and 1813. By CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
q 


- This is decidedly the most remarkable narrative of travel 
lately issued from the press, and there can be no doubt that it 
will me+t with that patronage at the hands of the public which 
it deserves."’— Dispatch. 

, Also. in 1 vol. cloth, price 12s. Dae 
Travels in Kordofan. Containing a description of 
the Manners. Customs, &c. and an account of the Slave Hunts 
taking place under the Government of Mehemet Ali. By 1G- 
NATIUS PAL! MF. 

J. Madden & Co, 8. Leadenhall-street. 
COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
This day is published, in —_ on ohh a Portrait of Niebubr, 

. 4s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of CONSTANTINE, 
By B. G. NIEBUHR 





In a Series of Lectures, including an Introductory Course on 
the Sources and Study of Roman History. 
Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ Ph_D. 
Forming Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 
B Latele published, 
IEBUHR'S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
FOUNDATION OF THE CITY to the FIRST PUNIC 
WAR. 32 vols. 8vo., viz :— 

Vols. 1. & 11. Translated by BisHop THiRLWALt and ARCH- 
peacon Hare. Third Edition. Each volume \6s. 

Vol. Il. Translated by Wittiam Smita. L.L.D., and Leone 
HARD SCHMITZ, Witb a copious Index (97 pages) 
tothe 3vols. 18s. 6d. 

“It is since | saw vou that I have heen devouring with the 
most intense admiration the third volume of Niebuhr. The 
clearness and comprehensiveness of all his military details is a 
new feature in that wonderful mind and how inimitably beau- 
tiful is that brief account of Terni.""—Dr. Arnold ( Life, vol. 2.) 

Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Now ready, Part I. avo 2s. 6d. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, from the Autho- 


rized Version, with Historical Notes and Numismatic 
Illustrations. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 


Also, by the same Editor, 
A NCIENT COINS of CITIES and PRINCES, 


Geographically arranged and described. No. 1. HIS- 
PANIA. 8vo. pp. 32, with 4 Plates, sewed, 2s. 6d. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 











Now ready, a third and improved edition. with 33 Designs by 
W. B. Scott royal I8mo. 4 6d 
URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
Edited by J. 0, HALLIWELL, F.R.S, “ 

“ Well done! third edition! Q. What could make a collection 
of nursery rhymes more than ever accepta'le to the large an 
small public? 4. Mlustrations And here they are: clever pice 
tures. which the three-year olds understand before their A BC, 
and which the filtv-three-year olds like almost as well as the 
threes.’’— Liverary Gazette. 


Oy of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 


illustrated and described by J. Y. AKERMAN, F S.A, 
&vo. 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 
1 b 


T. PATRICK’S PURGATORY: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell. and Paradise, current 
during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WKIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. a : $ 
“Tt embraces a singular chapter of literary history, omitted 
by Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquaint- 
ed and we think we may add, that it forms the hest introduc- 
tion to Dante that has yet been published."’— Literary Gazette. 
*Itis a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkish legends 
relative to Purvatory are either English or Irish; they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical. and open up a new field to the imaginative 
mind.”’—Werkly Chronicle. 2 
SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His- 
torical. Etymological and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Post 8vo. 2nd edition, enlarged. Woodents, cloth, 6s. w 
“A most amusing volume, which comes home to every hody. 
FLY ISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J.0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
2nd edition enlarged, cloth, 28, 6d 
NTRODUCTION to ANGLO-SAXON READ- 
ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
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NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE STREET. 





PRICE HALI-A-CROWN, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The JULY Number will contain: 
SAINT JAMES'S,; or, THE COURT OF 
. QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Book the Third.—Chaps. I. to IV. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Life and Poetry of Sappho, with Scenes from the Drama of 
Grillparzer. by Thomas Roscoe. 
Toe Arriving Train. By Charles Mackay. N 
The Wrong Omnibus. By a Physician confined in Bedlam. 
Not so Black as he's Painted. By Laman Blanchard. 
My House in Cecil Street. By Mrs. White. 
Jesse's Life of George Brummell the Beau. 
‘Travels in Southern Abyssinia. 
The Prussian Paddy Grenadier. 


y R. B. Peake, ‘ 
Part |. ‘Two Poems by Anastasius Griin. Translated by John | S— of Servants 


Oxenford. | 


Our Library Table. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 

No. VII. Subject of Pastoral continued—Spenser's painting of | 
Cupid in a tree, and Vision of Nymphs and Graces dancing— 
A conjecture as to the true meaning of the dissolution of that 
Vision —Pastoral interspersed_in Shakspeare—Len Jonson's 
Sai shepberd—His Catch of * Buz, quoth the Blue Fly.’ 

JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL 
MERCHANT. 
By the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 

Chap. XXIII. Showing how Manesty took his precantions—His 
search after Hugh; and what ensued on his interview with 
Lawyer Varnham.—XXIV. ‘The Meeting at Wavertree; what 
happened then and there. 

THE BATTLE PLAIN OF IMMA, 
NOW EL’UMK. 
By W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

The Plain—Delay in the Transport—The Crusaders at the Tron 
Bridge—Defeat of the Palmyrenes—The Acropolis of Cyrrbes- 
tica—Battles of Veniidius and the Parthians—Arsace—Geo- 

raphy of tue Crusades—Navigation of the Lake of Antioch— 
elicans and Storks—Uatile of ASnoporas~kncampments of 
the ‘Lurkowans—Mauners and Customs. 


In 3 vols. 


HILDEBRAND; 


Or, THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By the AUTHOR of * THE KING'S SON.’ 


“ The author has laid bare the religious and political conflicts 
of our own country in the time of El zabeth, and invested them 
with powertul interest, not only as regards the imauinary cha- 
Tact. rs, but of the actual personages of the era—such as Eliza- 
beth hers_lf, Burleigh, Essex. Leicester, Southampton. Cecil, 
Raleigh, Deoke toward of Effivugham. and others. including 
Shakspeare, who figures with considerable effect before the 
Queeu at the Globe Theatre. The fictitious portion of the work, 
too, is abundant in materials, tervard Gray. a desperate ad- 
veuturer; Hild: brand «‘liffurd. the hero; Donna Inez, a fond, 
warm, passionate Spanish girl: we have besives, Shedlock, a 
knavish Puritan; his partner, Craftall, a Papist in disguise; Don 
Felx di Corva, a most villanous Spaniard; and others very 
dramatically effective, who, with the aid of the immortal Ra- 
leizh, a prominent personage throughout. never permit the 
action to sleep. We must not, however omit to state, tbat the 
intrigue in Cadiz hetween Inez and Hildebrand. borders a little 
on the voluptuons, The lady's long sojourn in Hildebrand’s 
shiv, disguised, savours a little of the improbable. ‘The whole 
account of the Spanisi Armada is good. wile the dialogue is 
Very Custacteristic, and the scenes at Elizabeth's court are very 
psient. We apprehend the work will have a run.” —Sunday 

mes. 





NEW SERIES, EDITED BY DR. SIGMOND AND 
DR, STONE, 
On ist JULY, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
REVIEW, 


And MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Contents: —1. Agricultural Chemistry —II. Earthquakes — III. 
blectricity of the Earth-1V. Mines and Mining in Spain— 
V. Variations of the Magnetic Needle—VI. Civilization of 
South America — VII. Buenos Ayres and Monte Video— 
Vill. French Poreelain—1X. Atmospheric Railways—X. Im- 
provements in cleaning public Streets—XI. Reviews—XII. 
The Drama—XIll. Miscellanies, &c. 





Just published, in one volume octavo, price 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC MAGAZINE, 


And JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


: Edited by Dr. STONE, 
This volume contains upwards of One Hundred and Fifty 
Articles, by distinguished Writers, on 





Architecture Geology Mineral 
Electricity Ethnology Hydraules 
Phrenvlocy Physivlogy Statistics 
Mesmerism olog Botany 
Railways Mining Music 

The Drama The Fine Arts &c. &e. &e. 


1. An Encyclopedia of Domestic 


The Construction of Domestic! Making Bread. 


A Description of the various 


NEW WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR 
Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





Economy : 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected 
with Housekeeping. By THOS, WEBSTER, F.G.S. &c.; 
assisted by the late Mrs. PARKES. 
Illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts. One thick vol. 8vo. 
uniform with M:ssrs. Longman & Co.'s Series of One-volume En- 
l jas and Dicti ies. 508. bound in cloth. 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 





cy 


The Chemical Nature and the 
Preparation of all kinds of 
Fermented Liquors used as 
Beverages. é 

The various Clothing Arts, and 
Materials employed in Dress 
5 ri and the Toilette. 

general Account of the Ani-| Business of the Laundry. 

mal and Vegetable Substances Description of 
used as Food, and the Me-| Wheel Carriages. 

thods of preserving and pre- Preservation of Health. 
paring them by Cooking. Domesjic Medicine.—&c. &c. 


2. The Modern Syrians ; 


Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains 
of the Druses. From Notes made during a Residence in 
those parts in 1841, 42, and 43. By an Oriental Student. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


3. The History of the English Revolu- 


tion. 
By F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the 
University of Gottingen. Translated from the German, by 
H. EVANS LLOYD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Dahlmann’s ‘ History of the English Revolution’ will, 
undoubtedly, have a most extensive circle of readers, an 
be received with unmixed approbation by al! the intelligent 
classes in our country, ... Among our historical works, there 
are few in which a subject embracing such an immense mass 
of details is compressed with such pregnant brevity, to pre- 
sent one faithful, well-detined grand picture of one of the 
mightiest events in the records of history.” 

Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. 


4, Essays on Natural History, 
Chiefly ORNITHOLOGY. By CHARLES WATERTON, 
Esq.. Author of * Wanderings in South America,’ &c. Second 
Series, with a continuation of the Autobiography of the 
Author. Feap. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
(On Thursduy next, 


5. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia—The 


History of Greece. 

By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S 

(the Kev. “onnop Thirlwall, D.!).) The Eighth and con- 

cluding Volume. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette-title, 6s. 
Also, the work complete, in 8 vols. 48s. 

*,* The 4th vol. of Moore's History of Ireland is the only 

remaining unpublished volume of the Cabinet Cyclopiedia. 


6. A Treatise on the Steam Engine. 


By the ARTISAN CLUB. No. |, 4to. with an Engraving on 
Steel, and 15 Woodcuts, ts. To be completed in Twenty- 
four Monthly Parts. Each Part to be illustrated by a Steel 
Plate, and several Woodcuts. 


7. The Genera of Birds. 


By GEORGE ROBERT GRAY, Senior Assistant of the 
Zoological Depertwent in the British Museum. Illustrated 
with about Three Hundred and Fifty Plates. VID 
WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A. F.L.S. &c. i 
4to. with Four coloured and Three plain Plates, 10s 
Pats To be pleted in (not ding) Fifty Monthly 
arts, 


8. The Life and Times of Richard III. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of Holland. By C. M. Davies. 

Vol. IH. Parker. 
Tur two former volumes of this work, noticed 
in our 716th and 750th numbers, brought down 
the history of Holland to the period when the 

eatness of the Republic provoked the jealousy 
and cupidity of Louis XIV., and when the 
English government, which had previously aided 
the United Provinces in their glorious struggle 
against despotism, acted the part either of a 
dangerous enemy or a still more dangerous, be- 
cause treacherous, ally. It might have been 
reasonably supposed, that the kindness which 
the States of Holland had shown to the exiled 
Stuarts, the extravagant joy with which the 
hailed the Restoration, and the readiness with 
which they adopted the suggestions for main- 
taining the rights of the young Prince of Orange, 
would have secured them the friendship of 
Charles II., but that heartless sensualist remem- 
bered only the check which the rigid morality 
of the Dutch had imposed upon his profligacy ; 
and their censure of his vices more than obli- 
terated the remembrance of their zeal for his 
interests. Other States, from motives scarcely 
more honourable, were not reluctant to witness 
the devastation with which Louis menaced the 
Republic :— 

“The neighbouring states, both great and small, 
and the ( erman princes in especial, were well pleased 
to behold the approaching humiliation of Holland; 
the latter, jealous that a country not superior to them 
ingeographical extent, and inferiorin natural resources, 
should become entitled to rank herself with the mighty 
of the earth, the great sovereigns of Europe, irritated 
to find the lustre of their ancient dignity, and the 
grandeur of their empire, eclipsed by the actual wealth 
and power of a republic of yesterday. The pride, 
too, of Holland had given them offence—and it was 
true that she was proud. Proud, not of hosts which 
her conquering arm had stretched bleeding on the 
field of battle, nor of the lands and cities she had laid 
waste with fire and sword, but of her noble fleets, her 
mighty men-of-war, her merchant-vessels laden with 
treasure, peopling the ocean she kept at bay: proud 
of her smiling fields, where the husbandman pursued 
his labours in content, and enjoyed their fruits in 
security; of her fair cities,in whose streets crime and 
poverty were rare, and starvation unknown; of her 
peaceful dwellings, whose spotless purity seemed an 
emblem of the moral delicacy which reigned within : 
proud of her honourable name, synonymous through- 
out the world with industry and integrity ; of her wise 
and just laws; of her race of hardy sons, who, when 
the had sent them to gather wealth and glory in all 
quarters of the globe, returned to her bosom with still 
abiding affection, Such an honest pride Holland 
had felt; and of such a pride it was that her rivals 
aimed to destroy the sources,” 

There was, however, a fatal defect in the 
constitution of Holland; the States were vir- 
tually an association of oligarchies, wanting the 
unity of counsel which belongs to a monarchy 
and the community of purpose that gives 
strength todemocracy. The Republic was con- 
sequently divided by the most baneful party- 
spirit; on the one side, the De Witts bent their 
old energies to maintain the aristocratic form 
of government; on the other, the partisans of 
the House of Orange were eager to revive the 
dignity of Stadtholder. The Dutch proved how 
sadly they had fallen from the high moral prin- 
tiple which had borne them triumphant through 
the war of independence by the double crime 
which marked the commencement of the con- 
test with France; on the one hand, De Witt, to 
save the supremacy of his party, offered to com- 
promise the independence of his country; on 
the other, the Prince of Orange became an ac- 
eessary to the barbarous murder of the De Witts. 





So many writers have shown a determination to 
exonerate the Prince of Orange from this re- 
proach, that it is only justice to give the con- 
clusive remarks with which Mrs. Davies termi- 
nates her account of the murder .— 

“ At any period after the arrest of Cornelius De 
Witt, when the populace, fearful of his escape, con- 
stantly surrounded his prison, a proclamation from 
the prince would at once have sufficed to still the 
tumult; or had he complied with the earnest request 
of the States in sending some troops and a special 
guard for the safe-keeping of the bailiffs person, the 
people would have been satisfied, and the fate of the 
unhappy prisoner averted. Again, when the States 
of Holland besought him to lend his aid to discover 
and punish the authors of this * detestable crime,’ he 
replied that the number and quality of the guilty 
rendered all pursuit dangerous; and, shortly after, 
prevailed with them to grant an amnesty in the most 
ample terms to both principals and accessaries in 
the murder. Nor was this all; honours and rewards 
awaited every one of those who had rendered them- 
selves conspicuous in the transactions of that eventful 
day. But the hand of retribution was heavy on 
them. They found that when the angry passions of 


the people had subsided, their association was shunned | 


by all men with contempt and aversion. Verhoef 
was some time after condemned for his crimes by the 
tribunal of Rhynland to be publicly whipped, and 
imprisoned for the remainder of his life; and the 
manes of the De Witts were avenged, when the un- 
happy miscreant, writhing under the lash of the exe- 
cutioner, heard the murmurs of the immense multitude 
around the scaffold applauding the justice of his sen- 
tence. Some squandering away their ill-gotten wealth, 
sank into the grave in loathsome poverty and disease ; 
others, unable to stopin their career of iniquity, ter- 
minated their sinful lives immured in dungeons, 
Tichelaar himself, during the life of the Prince of 
Orange, enjoyed a liberal pension ‘ for the services he 
had done the state ;’ of which, being deprived after 
his death, he was reduced to beggary, and lived to an 
extreme old age, preserved only by alms from perish- 
ing of starvation, and a prey to the bitterest remorse, 
for having been, as he confessed, the cause of the 
murder of two innocent men.” 

The war with France, which ended in the 
peace of Nimeguen, rendered the Prince of 
Orange King of Holland in everything but 
name, and he then entered into that series 
of intrigues which led to his becoming King of 
England. From the Revolution to the peace of 
Utrecht, the histories of England and Holland 
are identical, but the feelings of alienation pro- 
duced by that treaty, have never been wholly 
removed. Mrs. Davies adopts the Dutch view 
of the English negotiations with France, de- 
claring that Harley and St. John sacrificed both 
their country and its allies, merely to keep 
themselves in power. The charge made by 
English writers, that the Dutch had not borne 
their fair share of the expenses of the war, is 
satisfactorily refuted; indeed, the English Par- 
liament showed that its complaints were ground- 
less, by prohibiting the publication of the able 
memorial which the States issued in reply to the 
accusation. 

The causes for the perceptible decline of 
Holland towards the middle of the last century, 
have often engaged the attention of political 
economists, and are replete with instruction to 
all commercial nations. They are thus stated 
by Mrs. Davies :— 

“The religious persecutions which the sovereigns 
of most other countries had carried on, had now, ina 
great degree, ceased ; and those who before despised 
commerce, fishery, and manufactures, now vied with 
each other in promoting these sources of wealth ; 
England, especially, had for the last century made a 
series of commercial regulations, the tendency of every 
one of which was to draw to themselves the trade 
formerly monopolized by the United Provinces; 
while from Spain, France, Portugal, and Italy, wares 
were now carried directly to the north, and thence 
back again, instead of being brought as formerly to 


the United Provinces, as a general storehouse. They 
adduced also the heavy duties levied in various ways 
on importation and exportation ; which alone, in fact, 
rendered the competition of other nations fatal to 
the commerce of Holland. So long as the port and 
freightage dues were moderate, the low interest of 
money, the superior skill and industry, and the frugal 
habits of the people, would effectually have secured 
them from all danger arising from the rivalry of less 
able and experienced enterprisers; but the expense 
of freightage was now become so high, that merchants 
no longer found the profits equal to the risks; and in 
order to avoid it, the countries of the north carried 
on their trade immediately with those of the south, 
instead of having recourse, as formerly, to the inter- 
vention of the Dutch.” 

The exorbitant excise and custom duties had 
an effect, to which reference is elsewhere made, 
more injurious than that described in the pre- 
ceding extract. They gave rise to smuggling, 
and other fiscal frauds, which gradually sapped 
the ancient and proverbial probity of the Dutch 
| merchants ; the character and credit, which had 

commanded more respect than capital, gradually 
| disappeared, and eles sought markets where 
they could purchase without dread of adultera- 
| tion. When the author of ‘ Recherches sur la 

Commerce,’ declared ‘it is no longer safe to 

buy goods by sample in Holland,” he recorded 
|a doom of its trade as irrevocable as if earth- 

quakes had destroyed its warehouses, and a great 

convulsion of nature choked its harbours. But 

even at this crisis the statesmen of the United 
| Provinces vindicated their claim to be considered 
| as sound practical economists :— 

“The provinces of Guelderland, Zealand, and 
Friezland, having on one occasion demanded either 
the prohibition or the imposition of a duty on the 
importation of foreign corn, on the grounds that in 
consequence of the low price at which they were 
obliged to sell the corn they produced they should 
be unable to furnish their contingent towards the 
general expenses, and that the money which usually 
found its way into foreign countries in payment of 
their corn would be saved to the nation, their pro- 
posal was treated by the States as nothing less than an 
absurdity. The petitioners must, it was said, be ina 
state of the profoundest ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of the government of a civilized nation; an 
occasional prohibition to export corn during periods 
of famine was indeed permissible; but in no case 
ought its importation to be checked ; that neither in 
ancient nor modern history could an example of a 
similar unreasonable prohibition be found ; but, on 
the contrary, the care of all wise rulers has ever been 
to secure an abundance of food to the people; and 
that to comply with the desire of the petitioners would 
be to establish a mischievous monopoly dishonourable 
to a civilized state.” 

The colonial policy of Holland was the great- 
est blot on its cieiinetions monopolies were 
established everywhere, the rights of the natives 
were disregarded, and nowhere were slaves so 
cruelly treated, as in the Dutch settlements. 
Hence arose repeated insurrections and alarms, 
punished with remorseless severity ; and hence 
sprung ferocious massacres, perpetrated on vague 
and unfounded suspicion :— 

“The most tragical occurrence of this kind was 
that which happened in 1740, at Batavia, the seat of 
the Dutch empire in the East; where the discontent 
that had betrayed itself amongst the inhabitants, prin- 
cipally Chinese, against the government, gave rise to 
| apprehensions that an insurrection was contemplated. 

Accordingly, all vagabonds and suspicious persons 
| were expelled the city; but a considerable number 
| remained in the outskirts, concerning whom informa- 

tion was given that they designed to surprise the 
town, and having massacred the Christians, to take 
| possession of their property. This intelligence was 
| taken as confirmation of the suspicions before enter- 
| tained by the government of their secret understand- 
ing with those within the walls; and the Chinese 
in the town were commanded to put out their lights 
at sunset, and not to look out of window, much less 
appear in the streets, After the lapse of some time 
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spent in mutual mistrust, the fugitives advanced ina 
somewhat hostile manner to within reach of the artil- 
lery of the town, whence they were soon driven by 
the firing of a few rounds, But their appearance had 
a fatal effect on the destiny of their unhappy coun- 
trymen within. On the ground that they would not 
have ventured on such a demonstration without some 
encouragement from the latter, the soldiers and armed 
burghers, by the command, as they said, of the go- 
vernor, Adrian Valkenier, broke into the houses of 
the defenceless Chinese, murdered the inhabitants, 
and pillaged all they could lay their hands on. Amid 
these horrors, fires, kindled, it was affirmed, by the 
sufferers in their desperation, broke out in various 
places; and had they not been promptly extinguished, 
the town in a few hours would have presented nothing 
but a mass of ruins. As it was, the spectacle of the 
half-burnt houses, bestrewed with the dead and dying, 
heaped together as they had offered themselves unre- 
sistingly to slaughter, or singly as they had fought the 
last agonizing struggle for life, was sufficiently appal- 
ling. The pillage continued two or three days before 
the hand of authority was interposed to arrest it. The 
Chinese in the suburbs were all either massacred or 
forced to take flight. By degrees order was restored, 
and those who had fled or concealed themselves were 
allowed to return and resume their avocations on 
condition of their submissicn to the government, and, 
extraordinary as it may appear, numbers were ready 
to avail themselves of the permission. The governor, 
Valkenier, was afterwards imprisoned.” 

In the American war Holland appeared as the 
enemy of England. Proof is offered in this 
volume, that the court of England forced the 
Dutch into hostilities, by a series of wanton pro- 
vocations, equally inconsistent with good faith 
and sound policy. It is insinuated that this stain 
on our national honour resulted from the per- 
sonal dislike of George III. to the States-General, 
and his hope that war would so strengthen the 
party of the Prince of Orange as to enable him 
to become King, instead of Stadtholder. There 

_ can be no reason for hiding, in the present day, 
the fact that from the time when the States of 
Holland had acceded to the Armed Neutrality, 
proposed by Catherine of Russia, the English 
cabinet had resolved on their overthrow, and that 
the Prince of Orange secretly adopted the same 
course of policy. His conduct at the beginning 
of the war justified the suspicion with which he 
was viewed by the patriot party :— 

“A visit of the stadtholder to the Texel inspired 
men with the hope that some more vigorous measures 
would be pursued; and, in particular, that orders 
would be given to the fleet to intercept a convoy of 
English vessels which was about to transport some 
regiments of Germans to America. This hope, how- 
ever, was disappointed : the fleet sailed out of port, 
indeed, but returned almost immediately ; and at the 
same time a rumour was spread that one hundred 
British merchantmen were gone to the Baltic without 
any convoy at all, as if conscious of their security 
from molestation. The mistrust which these circum- 
stances excited, was inflamed to still more painful 
suspicions when it appeared that the English news- 
papers had mentioned the expected return of the 
Dutch fleet, and that the government of that country 
was far better informed of the state of the naval force, 
and of all the concerns of the United Provinces, than 
the inhabitants themselves; it being, indeed, by no 
Means uncommon to receive intelligence of many 
occurrences that had happened there first from 
England.” 

At the general peace, England extorted from 
Holland compensation for the sacrifice she was 
compelled to make to other powers. This degra- 
dation completed the alienation of the people 
from the Stadtholder, and prepared them for 
fraternizing with the French, during the wars of 
the Revolution. Even the alliance of England, 
when the French prepared to invade Holland, 
proved scarcely less injurious than its enmity 
could have been :— 

“Though England did not want for zeal and acti- 
vity in her behalf, the troops she furnished, ill-organ- 


no other purpose than to abandon, one by one, every 
position they had taken up; and, totally destitute of 
discipline, were an object of terror to the inhabitants 
and contempt to their enemies. * Their conduct on 
their retreat from Nimeguen,’ says a writer strongly 
favourable to that nation and the Orange party, ‘ was 
marked by the most lawless pillage, the most odious 
licentiousness, and detestable cruelties; so that the 
inhabitants of the places they passed through would 
far rather trust to the mercy of the invading enemy 
than to such allies and defenders.” The prohibitions 
issued by the Duke of York were found wholly in- 
efficient to restrain these excesses; and even the 
Pensionary, Van de Spiegel himself, began to doubt 
whether it were not preferable to make a separate 
peace with France upon such conditions as they could 
obtain, than await an issue dependent upon the as- 
sistance of such coadjutors.” 
The history terminates with the incorpora- 
tion of Holland with France ; the revolution of 
18138, and the establishment of a limited mon- 
archy, under the House of Orange, being related 
only in a brief summary. Complaint is made 
of a refusal to permit an examination of the cor- 
respondence of Sir Joseph Yorke, ambassador 
from England to the Hague between 1750 and 
1780, which is preserved in the State-Paper Office, 
but most of the facts which those letters contain 
are now sufficiently notorious. We cannot close 
this volume without bearing testimony to the 
‘se research and integrity of the writer: few 
istories bear so strongly the impress of a deter- 
mination to find out the truth, and to tell it ; and 
this is the more laudable as the events through- 
out a large portion of the time to which this 
volume refers are far from being creditable to 
the English government or the English people. 





King Alfred, a Poem. By J. Fitchett, edited 
by R. Roscoe. 6 vols. Pickering. 

One of the wonders of the world is the ‘ Mahé- 
bhérata,’ the great Hindu epic, which contains 
100,000 slokas, or distichs. Visions of the 
— ‘“‘wealth of Ormus or of Ind,’”’ seem to 

ave been from an early period floating before 
the imagination of Mr. Fitchett, when he pro- 
jected a romantic epopea; and ‘King Alfred’ 
might have even exceeded the length of the 
Indian marvel, had its author lived to complete 
it, and not left it to his competent editor to com- 

ress the materials of an abundant argument 
into a single book, for the mere purpose of 
winding up the fable in the readiest manner. 
As it is, the number of lines in the poem is no 
less than 131,538! the number of books being 
forty-eight! The sum of single verses in ‘ King 
Alfred’ therefore exceeds considerably that of 
the distichs in the celebrated Hindu ‘ Mahabhé- 
rata.’ The addition of only 68,462 lines to the 
later production would have made them equal. 
Let us, nevertheless, content ourselves with the 
fact that Mr. Fitchett’s ‘King Alfred,’ is about 
twelve times the length of Milton's ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and five times, at least, that of Homer’s 
‘Tliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ put together. Of this 
distinction, it is not possible for anything earthly 
to deprive it. The late Dr. Drake seems to have 
been a friend ofthe author, and to have counselled 


battle of Wareham, when the Danes stormed 
the English camp, and in which Alfred himself 
was wounded. Whe poetical incidents of the 
first book consist in the Queen Elsweda visiting 
Alfred in his tent, for the purpose of stanching 
her royal husband's cian and in the King’s 
attending the burial of Siward, and singing Eis 
funeral song. The Danes are advancing to 
Exeter, and Alfred, being without a sufficient 
force to meet them, dispatches his chiefs to their 
several counties to raise recruits. We are then 
introduced to the Danish chieftains, Guthrun, 
Oskital, and Amund, and to the superstitious 
rites by which the invading army is enfuriated 
for the conflict. Among them is one Kenwulph, 
who, stung with remorse for having deserted 
Alfred, secretly hates the Danes. 

So far, so good—perhaps. But an ordinary 
epic must of course have its machinery—and an 
extraordinary epic must have all that belongs to 
the ordinary, ‘and something more. Machinery, 
then, of some sort there must be. Satan and his 
legions accordingly have their part to perform 
in the poem; as have also Michael and his 
angelic powers. Dissatisfied with the amount 
of excitement produced in the Danish troops by 
the bardic songs, Satan proposes to add to it by 
commissioning certain demons to assume the 
shape and attributes of Odin and other pagan 
deities, and thus appear to the Danish army to 
excite them to battle and devastation. Michael, 
consequently, finds himself in the precise condi- 
tion of his protégé king Alfred—his powers are 
too few, and he “ departs to heaven to fetch a 
new band of angels.” Surely, there is here a 
age. of invention at the very outset of this 
ong poem, which should have made its author 
cautious. Repetition is not accumulation ; and 
the absurdity of the expedient might well have 
excused us from reading any further. But justice 
is patient; here is a large work, if not a great 
one ; the labour of a life; we will therefore be 
patient, in order to be just. Moreover, the 
third book, which contains these absurd superna- 
tural contrivances, boasts a power of versification 
and a wealth of poetic diction, which makes us 
regret that the theme had not been worthier of 
thetreatment. Thereare, however, more remin- 
iscences of Milton’s chaos than were advisable 
or necessary. Before the Tartarian invaders of 
Eden had “‘ bridged”’ the way from hell to earth, 
this difficult passage was open to metrical de- 
scription, but inthe time of the Danish invaders 
of England, the infernals must haveso multiplied 
the accommodations of transit, as to pass to and 
fro with unimaginable facility. At any rate, it is 
so now; you never have to seek far to finda 
fiend ; only talk of the devil, and he is sure to 
appear—ay, on the instant. The heavenly scenes 
are also subject to the like charge of hazardous 
imitation ; and it would have been well if Mr. 
Fitchett’s notion of the epopea had not involved 
the necessity of supernatural machinery. 

At length, our feet are again planted on the 

reen sward of England. The invading and 
invaded are now within gunshot of each other 
—anon, single combats and general battles 





a less ambitious effort in this respect; but the 
editor justifies him on the score of his materials 
and his design. After all, it might have been 
worse —like some recent candidates for epic 
glory, the author might have had his art not 
only as a poet but as a versifier to learn. A few 
passages, however, soon convinced us that the 
writer of ‘King Alfred’ was at least no fool, 
and that we were not entitled to dismiss his work, 
long as it was, without perusal. It is our hope, 
therefore, to render justice to its merits ;—from 
its pretensions, however, it must be tried by a 
high standard. 

The poem opens just after the death of Siward, 





ized, and wretchedly commanded, appeared to serve 





an English earl, who had been killed in the 


ensue ; finally, the English are victorious. Then 
come truces to bury the slain on both sides. 
The fiends are also diligent in providing attrac- 
| tive illusions for the Danes; showing to Guthrun 
| a vision of the Gothic heaven, and nee 
| him with celestial armour. It is mock-celestial, 
however, for in a second battle Guthrun, when 
fighting in single combat with Alfred, loses an 
important part of it—the sword. Victory, ac- 
cordingly, for England !—the Danes are driven 
into Exeter! But the demons are again at 
work. Having saved Guthrun, by the old ex- 
pedient of carrying him away in a cloud, they 
determine to escort the fleet, lying at Wareham, 
to the assistance of the Danes; but Alfred, op- 
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opportunely hearing of its sailing, hastens on 
board the English fleet to oppose them. Of 
course, a sea-fight follows; the English being 
victorious, in pledge of the future naval pros- 

rity of Eng and. The Danes are consoled 

r their loss by visions and dreams; Guthrun, 
in particular, isso cheered ; and descending with 
Odin into Nifiheim, the Gothic hell, receives 
there another sword from Hela, the Queen of 
Death. The elaborate details into which the 

t here enters extend his book to 4,000 (all 
26) lines, which is nearly four times as long 
as the longest book in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

But we must —— with our analysis. 
Having forced the Danes to fire and retreat from 
the city of Exeter, Alfred proposes oe ; but 
the Danes, being reinforced by a large army 
just disembarked, reject the offer, and subse- 
quently succeed in dispersing the English army. 
Alfred flies, and, in the disguise of a harper, 
visits the Danes, after which he finds refuge in 
a neatherd’s cottage, and occupies himself in 
rural labours: In this ap of the poem we meet 
for the first time with the natural and pathetic ; 
and are induced to respect the author’s powers, 
and to regret that he did not confine his ambi- 
tion and his poem within reasonable compass. 

Take a specimen of his skill in rural descrip- 
tion :— 

They cross the dewy pasture, and approach 

The mansion. Swallows underneath the roof 

Twittering in throngs bespoke the air was sweet. 

Then opening by a latch the wicket gate, 

The rural cell they enter. First in sight 

The peasant’s wife appears, her cleanly pails 

Preparing to receive their milky charge. 

Denulph to her presents his modest guest 

Asa new servant, whom in former days 

He knew and prized, and meeting, has engaged, 

For food and home, their rural works to aid. 

The obeisant Alfred, to the busy dame, 

Voluble in her talk, of question full, 

Tells he is strong and healthy, and will tend 

To his best power Denulph’s and her commands. 

Prompt she receives him at her husband's will ; 

Then shows him proud the neatness of her home, 

With all its order’d comforts: her small room, 

Whose hearth was gay with flowers and myrtle sprigs, 

Red berries of the rose, and mountain ash; 

Then her cool dairy, through whose walls a stream 

Flow’d freshly murmuring, with its neat stone press 

Beside the latticed window: next her sweet 

And shining pails, her tables polish'd bright : 

Her stores of fruit and cream: her treasured shelves, 

Where bowls were ranged along and glistening wares, 

All these the stranger to her wish admires. 

O’er the low fire a wild stag’s horns were hung, 

And by the verge of the brick-hearth there lay 

A kitten, purring in its quiet sleep. 

Around the stranger, with an upward look, 

A dog play’d fondling, which with notice kind 

The sovereign stroked, and with soft voice caress’d. 

The Dame then bids the stranger find employ. 

Instant he offers to the kine to bear 

Her pails, which she, with his attention pleased, 

Permits: and follows (nodding as she goes, 

As proud of her new prize) the seeming clown. 

An interesting and mysterious maiden is here 
poetically described, to whom Alfred (in the 
third person) relates his former life, and the 
origin of the Danish invasion, and who, in re- 
turn, relates her own history, confessing that she 
is the daughter of the traitor Kenwulph. At 
length, Alfred succeeds in exciting the peasantry 
to assault the Danish garrison of Ordmer’s 
castle; travels about the realm in various dis- 

8; at times concealing himself in the 
island of Athelney, where he discovers his sister, 
the Queen of Mercia, whose adventures are told 
atlength. In this island-retreat prophetic visions 
comfort the monarch, while his enemies are in 
search of him, and not finding him, burn the 
neatherd Denulph’s cottage, and carry away 
his family captive to Windsor. Soon afterwards 
the King is visited by friends, and instructed in 
the state of his kingdom ; joins in field sports ; 
indulges in both jocular and serious conversa- 
tions with the learned Erigen, and entertains 

guests with royal liberality. These con- 
Versations extending over many books, it must 
be confessed, are awfully tedious, though in the 
course of them almost everything is fore- 


| Sities, and the state of learning and religion. 
At length intelligence arrives that Oddune, 
earl of Devon, has defeated and slain Hubba, 
one of the Danish kings, while besieging Kin- 
with Castle, obtaining moreover — of 
the Reafen, or magic standard. Hereupon the 
King journeys to Kinwith, where there is story- 
telling, and banquetting, and bardic songs, to 
the extent of two or three books, until, upon re- 
port, that the Danes are approaching, the party 
again retire to the isle of ain 

From among the island scenery here indicated 
we select the following :— 

So said, the inmates of the lowly cell, 
(All save the gentle Queen, on houselrold thoughts 
Busied,) its covert leave, and venture forth 
Within the precincts of the wooded isle. 
For a companion, too, the sportive King 
Opes now the wicket of an osier-pale, 
Construct hard by, whose narrow fence contains 
A little fawn, which his own hands had caught 
And from the net had spared unhurt. This late, 
For pleased amusement ofan idler hour, 
Himself had loved to feed, and fondling tamed, 

Until it knew its master and its friend, 

And joy’d to follow oft his vagrant steps, 
Amusing by its presence, with scarce less 
Of shown affection than the faithful dog, 
Such as in earlier youth the King well knew 
To rear and train, meet for the sylvan chase, 
The sport of nobles, which alike he loved, 
Their education’s chiefest exercise. 

With ready joy, the playful fawn pursued 
Their devious feet, not seeking then to leave 
The friend it knew, but often in their path 
Seizing his mantle’s skirt, or down-bent hand, 
With upward gaze, as asking food or play, 
Some word, or sign of wont acknowledgment: 
A pleasing spectacle, that to the heart 
Bespoke the man, by kindness thus endear'd 
E’en to the brute creation, claiming so- 
Indulgence to its harmless innocence,— 

Ah! exercised ere now on tenderer ties, 
Since lost, and absent here: in vain supplied 
By the pet lamb, or gambols of the fawn, 
Yet by their sport to memory recall’d. 

In the same isle, also, are reintroduced the 
supernatural machinery ; the evil spirits not only 
enacting new deceptions connected with the 
Runic mythology, but providing a new magic 
standard. Several books are oe with this; 
till, at the end of the 25th, and throughout the 
26th, we find certain sorceresses calling up “ the 
witch Angerbode, mother of the three goblins, 
the wolf Fenris, the serpent Midgard, and Hela, 
Queen of Death, with her train of hags and 
monsters,” to make discovery of the King’s 
retreat. Not much is gained by these visions, 
as Hianfrid has, after all, to use his own natural 
wits in inquiring from county to county, in the 
course of which search he falls in with the de- 
serted Queen at Woodstock. 

Then, again, for seven books more, we have 
islet scenery and incidents, conversations and 
stories without end, love passages and intrigues 
of all kinds; interrupting the action for no less 
a space than TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND lines! 
Then comes a night skirmish between Alfred 
and Hianfrid, after which the latter returns to 
the Queen, and takes her to the camp of the 
Danes. This brings us to the 36th book. Twelve 
more remain ; an amount of reading three times 
that of the whole ‘ Paradise Lost,’—without, 
alas! being three times better. 

Yet in the 37th book, the poet attempts the 
highest possible flight; for he makes Alfred, in 
the character of a minstrel, sing to the Danes, 
the Christian doctrine of the last judgment, the 
Danish bards having previously celebrated Rag- 
narockur, or Twilight of the Gods, thus giving 
the Gothic version of the same great event. 
Guthrun, pleased with Alfred’s song, introduces 
him to a Christian captive; and in this way 
is the wandering monarch introduced suddenly 
to his long lost Queen. By this and other in- 
cidents, the chances of Alfred’s detection are 
increased, in aid of which infernal synods, 
mystic conjurations, and the weird sisters are 
all put in requisition. At length, the royal 
ne have an interview, which necessitates his 


isle of Athelney ; machinations and plots be- 
tween Hianfrid and Kenwulph in consequence ; 
defeated, however, by Alfred’s knowledge, as 
gathered in the Danish camp, of the enemy’s 
plans; Windsor Castle surprised, the royal 
captives set at liberty; meetings and recogni- 
tions of all kinds; triumphs in the isle ; Hian- 
frid’s suicide ; assembly of Danes ; new visions, 
new magic standard; angelic interferences ; 
martial levies; descriptions of towns and dis- 
tricts; religious rites; banquets ; marches and 
eountermarches ; and the great battle of Eding- 
ton; final defeat and rout of the Danes; re- 
storation of his Queen to Alfred; and formal 
submission of his foes; make the busy and 
ow argument of the eleven oondading 
ooks, 

Mr. Fitchett, a country lawyer, we under- 
stand, died in 1838, | occupied the leisure 
time of forty years in composing and obtaining 
information for this prodigious work. During 
that long period, probably, there was an in- 
terval when such a production would have 
gained more sympathy than it can hope for at 
present. Patriotic and religious as it is, the 

ublic will not go back to the Danish invasion 
or a subject; or if they do, it must be treated 
in a more familiar manner than here meets us. 
The human interest should have been more 
attended to; the antiquarian less. 

Thus we have rendered to our readers an idea 
the best we were able, of a work which, however 
extraordinary, it is exceedingly improbable that 
any one of them will read for himself. Yet, 
personally, he will feel a respect for the man 
who, with unwearied application, had pursued the 
accomplishment of an early aspiration in a 
labour of such magnitude. These are not the 
days in which men are to be discouraged from 
the projection of great things—rather it needs 
that they should be turned from the pursuit of 
immediate profit to the patriotic achievement of 
enduring renown in the most difficult under- 
takings, lest from a race of intellectual giants, 
we sink into a generation of dwarfs. ‘Trivial 
objects achieved with ease, will soon make us 
weak ourselves, and subject our descendants to 
be scorned as “children of the feeble.” The 
cause of Mr. Fitchett’s failure probably lay in 
this, that, notwithstanding the greatness of his 
design, he did not give himself so heart and 
soul to it, as to sacrifice everything else in the 
world for it. We can scarcely conceive the 
possibility of such a purpose being adequately 
executed, save as the business of a life. As the 
amusement of leisure hours, the work is credit- 
able enough. But in proportion as the poem is 
longer, should it be better than the epics of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton. It is manifestly 
inferior, however, to Glover’s ‘ Leonidas and 
Athenaid,’ having less of action and interest 
than either; Mr. Fitchett’s extreme desire to 
exhibit a perfect acquaintance with Scandina- 
vian mythology, Christian theology, British 
archaiology, and such like antiquarian points, 
has led him into so many digressions, descrip- 
tive of troops and ships, places and towns, man- 
ners and customs, arms and architecture, and 
what not, that it is utterly impossible for even 
a strong intellect, to connect the different links 
of the meagre action of the poem together. 
Invention and imagination are equally sacri- 
ficed to memory or research, while the uniform 
exhibition of passion is necessarily precluded. 
Another evil also has arisen from the author's 
devotion to so long a work; that it shut him 
out from the influences of contemporary litera- 
ture. Hence, though we detect a few imitations 
of Sir W. Scott and others, yet, on the whole, 
the weight of the style is of a former age rather 
than the present, and wants much elegance and 
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would have suggested. With all its faults, how- 
ever, the mere attempt is honourable, and the 
execution far better than, under the circum- 
stances, could have been expected. 





Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess (Maria 
Theresa Asmar). Written by Herself, and 
Translated into English. 2 vols. Colburn. 


THE most sceptical reader must be convinced, 
apart from the warrant of travellers and orien- 
talists, of the substantial truth of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ crowded though they be with magicians, 
fairies, dwarfs, fountains that talk, and fish that 
‘do their duty.” There is an obvious reality in all 
their pictures of life and manners, in spite of 
flowers of rhetoric and figures of speech. Now 
we are not similarly impressed by the Memoirs 
of this new ‘Princess of Babylon ;’ the agency 
of fancy being manifest, and withal intrusive, 
in a species of composition where it should 
have no place. Many a capital tale is spoilt 
in the telling ; the daughter of Emir Abdallah 
Asmar had more to say than the knife-grinder 
of anti-Jacobin celebrity ; yet her book, though 
as high-flown, is hardly so amusing as the ballad. 
Let us try, however, what can be woven from 
its pages, by way of a Midsummer Easter-piece ! 
ur Princess was one of eighteen children, 
born in the year 1804, in a tent near a Palace of 
Delight, among the ruins of Nineveh. To this 
her mother had retired on the loss of a brother, 
who had died from the bite of a serpent. Her 
family, originally of Brahminical extraction, had 
for generations been Christian, belonging to the 
church planted at Travancore by Saint Thomas; 
and, our authoress tells us, that herfather’s wealth 
in flocks and herds, purple and fine linen, was 
largely expended in works of beneficence and 
the maintenance of the Christian faith. From 
childhood upwards, Maria Theresa seems to 
have shown a touch of Bettina’s tricksy and ad- 
venturous disposition. The first circumstance she 
records of herself was the climbing a date-tree 
in the Emir’s garden at Bagdad, where, hidden 
among its leaves, she mocked the tone of the 
Mollah in the neighbouring minaret. Her next 
was a theft of lemons, not unaccompanied by 
sharp after-visitings of compunction; this feat, 
she assures us, was her last acted lie; and since 
that time she has been pilfered and traded upon 
everlastingly, owing “to the confiding nature of | 
her disposition.” 

The Princess next tells—somewhat inco- | 
herently after the above—that, as a child, she 
— the society of elder persons to those of | 
rer own age. Her grandmother was a treasury 
of legends, and particularly fond of narrating the 





siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah in 1743. From 


this ancient lady the Princess inherited some 
splendid jewels, of which, however, she was sub- 
sequently “robbed in a public conveyance.” At 
the age of eleven she bore her father company 
in an excursion to Persia; one of his objects 
being the reparation of his shattered fortunes by 
reopening an emerald mine, which had been 
closed by some former Shah in a fit of passion. 
The Emir’s design, however, was not executed, 
Neither was it fated that he should accomplish 
the marriage of his daughter to the young Sheikh, 
to whom, following the custom, Maria Theresa 
had been betrothed on her birth. The young 
lady had no turn for the bridal state. She com- 
menced her study of the Fathers at the early age 
of six years, and had set her mind on sharing 
the sufferings and the glory of saints, hermits, 
and martyrs, and on devoting herself to a religi- 
ous life; whereby she earned herself the name 
of “ Bechmel Biri,”’ the Daughter of the Desert. 
Resolving to become a nun, she persuaded her 
Sheikh to follow her example; and fe accordingly 
took Trappist vows, and lives in a hermitage at 


the foot of the cedar mountain of Lebanon—even 
unto this day. 
her own early life ; she made what the Germans 
would call a “ thee-and-thou” friendship with a 
young girl whose name was Mariam :— 


and of that description which, at first sight, strikes 


The Princess gives a picture of 


“Both of us were enthusiatic for the cause of re- 
ligion. I scarcely know on which side the greater 
zeal lay. Her personal charms were of a high order, 


the beholder of the other sex with admiration. But 
she heeded not their attentions, and had no desire to 
make conquests; her whole soul being absorbed in 
religious meditation, and nearly her whole time passed 
in pious observances. At midnight we frequently 
rose and passed hours together in acts of devotion. 
During Lent our food consisted of vegetables, boiled 
with rice; of which we partook sparingly once a day. 
On Sundays we frequently walked into the fields, and, 
collecting around us a number of our own sex, we in- 
structed them in the principles of our faith. Hun- 
dreds were sometimes attracted to the spot, where, 
seated on the grass, they would attentively listen to 
our discourses. Like myself, Mariam had come to 
the determination to lead a life of celibacy, and to 
dedicate herself to the advancement of the true faith. 
This determination on our part caused us to be re- 
garded with wonder, by all who knew us and were 
acquainted with our vows; for I was the first woman 
who, since the Mussulman dominion, had devoted 
herself solemnly to a life of celibacy in my neigh- 
bourhood, and my friend was the second.” 

Not long, however, were Mariam and Maria 
permitted to carry on their pastoral labours un- 
disturbed. On the death of the tolerant Pasha, 
by whom they were permitted, the Christian 
church, at Mosul, was subjected to cruel per- 
secution. Our heroine’s father and relations 
refused to turn renegades, and were imprisoned 
and bastinadoed in her hearing: one of her 
uncles was branded in the forehead with hot 
irons; one died under the torture: and the 
prisoners were only released upon payment of 
a heavy fine. As for the Princess, she was 
only too happy, after such terrific and agitating 
scenes, to enter aconvent in the town of Al- 
koush: where, for a while, she led the solitary 
and devotional life of an anchoret. Six months | 
later, on the breaking up of her family, she 
removed toa similar cell among the ruins of 
Nineveh, and there commenced a grand plan 
“of founding an establishment for learned 
women,” with the assistance of a friend from 
Mesopotamia, and another from Persia. They 
taught Kurdish, Chaldee, Turkish, and Persian : 
and the fame of their school presently attracted 
large numbers. The Princess, too, constantly 

» ched in the open air: making converts 
the -by. In particular, she appears to have 
aimed her eloquence at the wife of a Pasha. 
The latter, however, remained obdurate: re- 
turning three hours’ tough discourse on dis- 
puted matters of belief, by merely a common- 
| place invitation to a dinner party, on the break 
jup of the Ramazan. This, for the good of the 
| church, our Princess reluctantly accepted: we 
| will allow her to continue in her own words, 
having warned the reader that it was not with- 
out a struggle that her eremite’s weeds were 
laid by for the gorgeous costume we shall now 
exhibit :— 

“ T was superbly dressed. My ghombaz, or dress, 
was of white gold tissue, open in front, after the 
manner of the east, with ample sleeves of the same 
material descending to the knees, and confined at 
the waist by a girdle richly embroidered in gold. 
My sherwals, or trousers, were of crimson silk. 
Around my ankles were fastened anklets of silver 
gilt, richly chased, and babouches, or slippers, 
covered with gold embroidery, were on my feet. 
These, with a turban of white muslin embroidered 
with gold, and a Persian shawl thrown round my 
waist, completed the costume in which I went to pay 
my first visit to the Amira. * * On arriving at the 
door of the house, I was met by an old eunuch, who 





After passing through three or four doors, fastened 
with padlocks, of which he carried the keys, he led 
me into a spacious court, paved with marble brought 
from Diarbekir, which was polished to such a d 

as to present the appearance, when viewed obliquely, 
of a huge horizontal mirror. It required, in fact, no 
small degree of dexterity to get safely across this 
court ; for it was like walking upon ice. As I entered 
I observed three negresses, who had just been en. 
gaged in cleaning this polished pavement, and were 
gathering up their apparatus ready to depart. In 
the midst was a superb marble fountain, with nu- 
merous jets d’eau, disposed with considerable taste, 
and on the left the Iwan, a chamber open the entire 
length of one of its sides to the court, from which it 
was only separated by a step. The walls of the 
Iwan were decorated with a variety of ornamental 
arabesque devices, executed in different colours, 
mostly of a dazzling and marked kind. A splendid 
Persian carpet covered the floor; while the ‘takht, 
or large centre cushion, was covered with brilliant 
scarlet velvet, handsomely embroidered. Through 
a door on the left of this chamber I was conducted 
into an immense saloon, which far surpassed, in the 
splendour of its decorations, the apartment I had 
just quitted. The carpet was of still more exquisite 
Persian manufacture, and the musnud was covered 
with red and green velvet, and embroidered in the 
most costly manner, the result of many a month's 
toil. I had not had time to examine half the beauties 
of this saloon when the Pasha’s sister made her ap. 
pearance. Nothing could exceed the courtesy with 
which she received me. After the first formalities 
were over, she insisted on placing me by her side on 
the musnud, and absolutely overwhelmed me with 
compliments and civilities. At this moment three 
Jairiahs, all beautiful young girls, principally from 
Georgia, Circassia, and Kurdistan, with skins of daz- 
zling whiteness, radiant as the full moon, contrasting 
with, and giving unrivalled intensity to large black 
eyes, black as night, and luxuriant raven locks, en- 
tered the room.” 








We omit a rhapsody on female beauty which 
follows: only equalled by a burst, in praise of 
Charles Lamb’s ‘ Great Plant,’ to be found in a 
subsequent page :— 

“ The three jairiahs now approached us, and one of 
them, going upon one knee, presented the ‘ lakan,’a 


| round tunnel-shaped vessel of silver-gilt, with a cover 


pierced full of holes, and having around it receptacles 
for soap, for the purpose of washing. A second slave, 
also kneeling, held in her hand a silver-gilt vase, or 
urn, of exquisite workmanship, containing water, 
which she continued to pour on the ‘ lakan,’ through 
the holes in the cover of which it fell into the vessel 
beneath, until we had completed our ablutions. A 
third held the napkins, the edges of which were em- 
broidered with gold. This ceremony performed, two 
other jairiahs appeared, cach having a * bakhour,’ or 
censer, with two handles, filled with incense, which 
shed a delicious perfume throughout the apartment. 
These were followed by three others, one of whom 
bore a silver-gilt trav, on which were placed six gold 
cups of exquisite workmanship, containing three dif- 
ferent sorts of sherbet, which were handed to us by & 
second jairiah; whilst a third held in her hand a 
napkin embroidered with gold. Then came three 
others; one bearing a tray of gold, inlaid with 
diamonds and emeralds, on which were small china 
cups, called ¢ fingan,’ together with vessels, or holders 
of gold, embossed and jewelled, called ‘ zerf,’ serving 
for saucers. These are used to protect the hands 
from burning ; as the coffee, which is made exceed- 
ingly strong, and drunk without milk or sugar, is taken 
so hot, that it would be impossible to hold the vessel 
actually containing it. The coffee having been re 
moved, two eunuchs entered, bearing in their hands 
the ‘ nerghila,’ or pipe, most commonly in use among 
the ladies of Mesopotamia. It is not unlike the 
hookah in design, except that the vessel containing 
the rose-water is in the form of a globe, and the tube 
between the mouth-piece and the reservoir of rose- 
water is rigid instead of being flexible. ‘The soothing 
influence of the ‘ nerghila,’ the fragrance of the burt- 
ing aloe, the gentle murmuring of the rose-water 1 
the reservoir, and the tender strains issuing from 4 
musical box brought from Europe, which poured 








came to conduct me into the presence of the Princess. 


forth clusters of notes, clear and distinct as the drip- 
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ping of a fountain in the noon-day shade, combined 
to lull our senses into a state of happiness, like that 
roduced by a delicious dream. * * During the half 
our in which we were enjoying our ‘ nerghilahs’ we 
conversed but little. Ten jairiahs stood before us, in 
an attitude of respect, with their arms revcrentially 
folded before them. Our pipes being finished, the 
Pasha’s sister offered to show me her brother’s harem; 
a proposal to which my curiosity gave a ready assent. 
We proceeded first to visit the bed-rooms, which were 
yery numerous. They were covered, for the most 
rt, with magnificent carpets. The beds, the manu- 
facture of Bagdad, were made of the branches of the 
palm-tree, and were so light, that the whole frame 
might, without difficuity, be lifted with one hand, On 
the bed of the Pasha’s chief wife were five mattresses, 
each covered with silk of a different colour from the 
others, filled with the feathers of the peacock.” 

To this succeeds “ a screed” from the Prophe- 
cies: We must say, the mixture reminds us of 
Win. Jenkins’s compound of the “ Turkey-shell 
coom” and the joys of the ‘new Gerusalem” ! 
But to go on :— 

“On the roof were erected three tents, made of a 
blueish-green oilcloth. Protected by these we en- 
joyed the magnificent prospect before us, unmolested 
by the rays of the sun. After remaining here for a 
short time, we descended into the garden, which 
covered an immense space of ground, not less, I 
should say, than three-quarters of a square mile, in- 
tersected on every side with rivulets of water, of not 
more than a foot in width, embanked with marble, 
and fringed with a profusion of flowers of every de- 
scription, which filled the surrounding air with fra- 
grance ; the predominating odour proceeding from 
the beds of roses, which flourished in most lavish 
abundance. Afterspending an hour in this enchant- 
ing place, the princess conducted me to a saloon 
opening upon the garden, where I was introduced to 
the wives of her brother, the Pasha, in number 
twenty-five. In addition to Georgians and Circas- 
sians, there were some from Kurdistan. One of 
them, with whom I conversed, was a beautiful Geor- 
gian, with large black eyes, shaded by eye-lashes, 
long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, and 
not more than eighteen years old.” 

At length the Pasha himself enters, but soon 
leaves them for the adjoining mosque, the Mollah, 
from the neighbouring minaret, having called to 
mid-day prayer :— 

“Forthwith the ladies gave themselves up to their 
devotions; first going upon their knees, and then 
prostrating themselves on the ground, and kiss- 
ing it, crying aloud, ‘There is no God but Allah! 
there is no God but the God of heaven, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet ; there is no hope, no refuge, 
save in the most high and mighty God.’ During all 
this time they had before them what they called a 
relique of the great Prophet himself, which was no 
less than a fragment of the very ‘sherwals,’ or 
trousers, said to have graced the limbs of Mahomet’s 
sister, enveloped in paper, and encased in a rich goid 
cover, inlaid with diamonds. This precious relique 
they repeatedly kissed, and placed on their heads 
during their prayers. These pious cbservances lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, during the whole of which 
period I remained scated on the * diwan,’ regarding 
the extraordinary scene with unmingled curiosity. As 
soon as it was over, a slave entered and announced 
dinner. The invitation was promptly attended to, 
and we all proceeded to the dining-room, which, on 
account of the great heat of the weather (it being then 
the month of June), was one of the apartments open- 
ing, the whole width of one of its sides, into the court.” 

We must leave the party when we have seated 
them at table, properly accommodated with 
fans of peacocks’ feathers, nerghilas, and golden 
aver of pomegranate juice. After dinner the 

‘asha’s lady showed the Princess her wonder- 
ful parrot, as clever as Vert-vert, and fifty times 
as orthodox—and proposed an excursion to the 
tomb of the prophet Jonas, which our heroine 
declined. Her plan of proselytism does not 
seem to have produced further results. 

The next chapter—a visit in which the Prin- 
cess accompanied her mother to the baths of 





Ain el Kibrit—yields us some veritable Eastern 
curiosities :— 

“After staying at the baths until my mother's 
health was perfectly re-established, we set out for 
Telkef, a town about nine miles distant from Mosul, 
towards Amadieh, of which my uncle was governor. 
The town is pleasantly situated, as its name, which 
signifies ‘the mountain of delight,’ imports, and the 
soil is good, producing nearly every sort of fruit and 
vegetable, to be found in that latitude. Carrots a 
yard in length and six inches in diameter have been 
grown there, and of so great weight, that a child 
would be unable to carry one of them. Turnips are 
also produced, sometimes two feet in diameter, which 
are eaten both raw and cooked in various ways; and 
a kind of cucumber, resembling a huge serpent, is 
also grown here. The latter is most frequently seen 
in a horse-shoe shape, and is so long that when put 
round the neck the two ends nearly reach the knees. 
It is a very common practice with the natives to 
pickle the turnip in vinegar. * * Telkef is 
renowned for the enormous height to which the corn 
growing in the surrounding fields attains. The stalk 
grows to such a length that a horseman can ride 
through a field without being seen, the point of his 
lance alone peering above the waving ears. * * 
Harvest being over, the produce .of the district is 
gathered in the desert ; where it is heaped up into a 
vast mass, having the appearance of a moderately 
sized hill, on which are placed men, whe keep up a 
constant supply to the machine used for separating 
the ear from the straw and husk. As I have never, 
during my travels, seen an apparatus in any degree 
resembling the one usedin Mesopotamia and Assyria 
for this purpose, I will attempt briefly to describe it. 
A wooden cylinder, about four feet long and two feet 


Contributions to the Eclectic Review. By John 
Foster. 2 vols. Ward. 

Lectures delivered at Broadhead Chapel, Bristol. 
By John Foster. Jackson & Walford. 


“‘ Hawks,” says the proverb “do not pick out 
hawks’ eyes,” and the obvious moral is, that 
reviewers should pass unscathed by criticism. 
Mr. Foster, however, appears before us, not only 
as a reviewer, but as an essayist; and in the 
latter capacity he is brought fairly within the 
jurisdiction of the court. Some of our quarterly 
reviewers indeed could scarcely plead privilege, 
for their critiques are mere essays, for which the 
books brought under their notice serve as texts; 
but Mr. Foster's contributions to the Eclectic 
were for the most part strictly reviews, and very 
rarely travelled out of the record. As a critic 
Mr. Foster referred everything to one moral 
standard, which the readers of these collected 
critiques, will probably feel to have been a little 
too rigid and invariable; he required in every 
thing a high moral purpose, a direct religious 
tendency, and an immediate reference of all 
deductions of reason to the established positions 
of revelation, Laudable as such principles are 
for the guidance of public writers, it makes some 


| difference whether they are adopted simply and 


for themselves, irrespective of all other considera- 
tions; or whether they have been taken up in a 
polemical spirit with a direct reference to their 
antagonism to certain other principles with which 
they are pre-supposed to beirreconcileable. Pole- 





thick, is fixed horizontally under a platform which 
rests on a carriage, mounted on wheels. On this 
cylinder, which revolves like a wheel, at an interval 
of about one foot, are fixed two rows of sharp blades, | 
somewhat in the shape of hatchet heads. These 
turn within four inches of the ground. ‘The whole 
machine is yoked to two or more horses, according to 
the quantity of corn und the means of the district, 
and is then drawn round in a circle of vast diameter; 
the driver standing on the platform, which is raised 
about three or four feet from the ground. During 
the whole of tle time a constant supply of corn is 
furnished by the labourers on the heap in the centre, 
who manage to throw it exactly in the course of the | 
machine, where it is completely crushed by the re- 
volving cylinder, until the whole heap has undergone 
the operation. On the outside of this huge circle are | 
stationed a number of men, who, with an instrument | 
which, in some degree, answers the purpose of a rake, 
though it differs widely in appearance from that 
implement, having the teeth arranged in circles, one 
above another, not altogether unlike a birch broom, 
gather the crushed corn ; which is then winnowed in 
the most simple manner, by throwing it into the air, 
and allowing the chaffto blow away. The ears being 
separated from the chaff,are again gathered together 
in a large pile, on which the ‘ nazur,’ who is an officer 
appointed by the Pasha of the district, for the pur- 
pose of securing the share of the produce due to | 
the government, imprints his own name in large | 
characters. This act he performs in several parts of | 
the heap: so that to carry any away before the Pasha | 
has taken his share, which amounts to a tenth part of | 
the whole produce, without detection, becomes impos- | 
sible. ‘These precautions, together with the dread of | 
five hundred lashes, the penalty affixed to this 

offence, combine to secure to the government, or at | 
least to its representative, its full share of the pro- | 
duce, The nazur having taken his due, the rest | 
becomes the lawful possession of the grower. By 
the process I have above described, a vast quantity 
of corn is thrashed and winnowed, in an incredibly 
short space of time.” 

We cannot find a better place to break off 
our article, than with these novelties, since the 
Babylonian Princess is not remarkable for 
observing order in her narrative: and digresses 
from particular adventures to general customs, 
with bewildering rapidity. We shall return 
again, for some more illustrations of Oriental 
life and opinion. 











mical morality is likely to fall into asceticism ; 
polemical religion is not unfrequently oblivious 
of Christian charity ; and a pclendedl sdbumanes 
to Scripture has a strong tendency to assign 
narrow limits to the range of human inquiry. 
A combination of these causes too heuer 
renders an author the writerfor a clique and not 
for a country ; he begins to look for sectarian 
appreciation, and thus unconsciously imbibes a 
sectarian spirit. While such a course wins loud 
applause within his own circle, it tends to limit 
the range of influence, especially as all ears more 
readily recognize the applause close at hand, 
than its distant echoes. No one who has watched 
the course of our periodical literature for the last 
twenty years, can have avoided perceiving that 
it hasastrong and, we fear, an increasing tendency 
to become partisan. It is the avowed object of 
| every religious and political party formed in this 
| country, to have as soon as possible a literary 
| organ,—not merely a newspaper, but a critical 
| journal, which will discuss all the subjects of high 
| philosophy in the spirit of a sect, and for the 
| support of a prescribed creed. The public have 
| gained something by this; the subjects reserved 
| fer higher intellect in the closet have been 


| brought out, rendered a general te and 


placed in countless varieties of form before the 
common mind of the country; but we doubt 
whether philosophy itself has been an equal 
gainer ; we fear that topics which irritate pre- 


| judice and excite passion have been mis- 


chievously associated with subjects with which 
they had no necessary connexion, and that the 
range of philosophic investigation has been thus 
limited and restricted. 

Mr. Foster has not escaped from the sectarian 
bias we have attempted to describe, but its in- 
fluence over him was modified by the sympathies 
of his nature, by his love of the beautiful, and 


| by his having early learned to receive nothing 


as true which was purely conventional. The 
rigid rule of the censor is fairly stated in the 
review of Macdiarmid’s British Statesmen :— 

“ On the ground of morality in the abstract, sepa- 
rately from any consideration of the effect of his re- 
presentations, the biographer of statesmen is bound to 
a very strict application of the rules of justice, since 
these men constitute, or at least belong to, the upper- 
most class of the inhabitants of the earth. The 
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have stronger inducements arising from situation, than 
other men, to be solicitous for the rectitude of their 
conduct ; their station has the utmost advantage for 
commanding the assistance of whatever illumination 
a country contains ; they see on the large scale the 
effect of all the grand principles of action; they make 
laws for the rest of mankind, and they direct the 
execution of justice. Ifthe eternal laws of morality 
are to be applied with a soft and lenient hand in the 
trial and judgment of such an order of men, it will 
not be worth while to apply them at all to the subor- 
dinate classes of mankind ; as a morality that exacts 
but little where the means and the responsibility are 
the greatest, would betray itself to contempt by pre- 
tending to sit in solemn judgment on the humbler 
subjects of its authority. The laws of morality 
should operate, like those of nature, in the most pal- 
pable manner on the largest substances.” 


In the review of Paley’s Sermons, we find a 
assage which very fairly describes some of the 
deficiencies into which polemical views of sub- 
jects frequently lead writers; the passage is 
well conceived and expressed, and might be 
supposed to have a reference to individual con- 
sciousness :-— 

“A mind, predetermined perhaps by its original 
structure, and therefore accustomed from early youth 
to seek the rationale, as it used to be termed, of every 
subject, would come to have little esteem for the 
lighter matters of imagery and sentiment. Its atten- 
tion would instantly fix on the hard and supporting 
parts of all doctrines and systems, as the eye of John 
Hunter almost involuntarily examined the anato- 
mical structure of all animal forms that came in his 
view, often quite forgetting all the beauties of com- 
plexion, colour, or gloss, and perhaps sometimes re- 
garding even the most ornamental appearances of the 
superficial substance as but disagreeable obstructions 
to his desired research into the conformation of the 
bones. Such a mind views all subjects as placed in 
a state of controversy by opposite propositions and 
argumentations, and regards it as the noblest, indeed 
the only noble intellectual achievement, to carry a 
question through the conflict of adverse arguments, 
and in the result to establish some one thing as true, 
consolidating its proofs by a demolition of all that 
opposes; and therefore this argumentative mind 
makes little use or account of any forces but the 
rigid ones of the understanding, leaving everything 
that relates to decoration and attraction to the taste 
and fancy of orators and poets. Ifa builder of ships 
of war happens to walk through a forest, he will take 
little notice of trees recommended by taper elegance 
on the one side of his path, or by beautiful foliage 
and blossoms on the other; it is the oak that his eye 
naturally searches for, and fixes on with the most in 
terest; and even in looking at that, he does not care 
about the rich mass of green shade, the fine contour 
of its form, or the wreaths of woodbine that may be 
climbing and flowering round its stem ; he is thinking 
precisely of the timber, which is to brave storms and 
artillery.” : 

The defects intimated in this passage as likely 
to be found in Paley, pervade the whole of Mr. 
Foster’s review of Plumptre’s ‘ Defence of the 
Stage.’ His whole argument is directed against 
“the woodbine and foliage,”’ and their supposed 
interference with the growth of ‘ timber” :— 


“It must be quite obvious for what purpose it is 
that society chooses to have a theatre, and by what 
part of society it must be principally supported. And 
Mr. Plumptre knows it would be disingenuous trifling 
to pretend that the theatre is raised and supported 
with any other view on the part of the public than 
that of amusement. A very few individuals may 
occasionally, or even habitually, attend it for the 
purpose of philosophical observation; but even if 
these were sincerely anxious to apply the knowledge 
of human nature there acquired to the service of 
virtue and religion, which is rarely the case, the cir- 
cumstance would be inexpressibly too trivial to be 
mentioned against the notorious fact, that the part of 
the community that require and frequent a theatre, 
do it for no purpose even the most distantly related 
to moral improvement. This would be testified, if it 
needed any testimony, by every one who has listened 


and preparing to go tothe play, and to the retrospective 
discussion of this party during the eleven o'clock 
breakfast on the following morning ; or by any one 
who has listened to the remarks made around him in 
any part of the boxes, pit, or galleries. ‘The persons 
who are intent on moral or intellectual improvement 
will be found occupied in a very different manner, 
inspecting the works of the great historians, philoso- 
phers, moralists, or divines, or holding rational con- 
versations with their families or friends, or even (if 
they judge instruction really is to be obtained from 
that source) reading the most celebrated dramatic 
works in their own or another language, and with a 
far more judicious and scrutinizing attention than any 
one exerts amidst the thousand interfering and beguil- 
ing circumstances of the theatre.” 

Now we deny that amusement alone is the 
purpose for which society has a theatre, and we 
still further deny that such a purpose would in 
any way be a proof of icceveaillie. It is easy to 
make a parade of the real or supposed vices of 
those who attend theatres, but it would be just 
as easy to make a very strong case against the 
amusements of those who abstain from going to 
theatres. The sectarian view of the matter leaves 
out of sight the great truth, that relaxation of 
some kind is necessary both to physical and 
intellectual health; the argument is worthless 
unless all recreation be proved sinful, and from 
such premises it would be easy to deduce argu- 
ments for closing the National Gallery and the 
Zoological Gardens. 


On another subject the exclusiveness of the 
standard erected by Mr. Foster, is still more 
conspicuous. His review of ‘ Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama’ points out the artistic defects in this 
gorgeous but not very consistent melo-dramatic 
epic; but his chief eo is directed 
against the paganism of the poem :— 

“The present fiction, so far and so long as the 
force of poetry (which the poet would have augmented 
indefinitely if he could) can render the illusion pre- 
valent on the mind, is not only the making void of 
the true religion, and the substitution of another and 
a vile theology in its place; it is no less than the 
substitution of a positive and notorious system of 
Paganism. It vacates the eternal throne, not only 
to raise thither an imaginary divinity, but absolutely 
to elevate Seeva, the adored abomination of the Hin- 
doos. He is as much, and as gravely attempted to 
be represented as a reality, as he could be by the 
poets of those heathens themselves.” 

We have no wish to depreciate Mr. Foster, 
though we do not think very highly of his in- 
tellectual power ; our object is a be to show 
how a mind becomes narrowed and confined 
under the influence of the sectarianism which is 
spreading itself over our periodical literature. 
The reviewer's desk is neither the lawyer’s bar 
nor the preacher’s pulpit; we have neither to 
speak from a brief nor to lecture from a creed ; 
our proper object is to dissociate truth from all 
party associations. As an essayist or a lecturer 
a man has a just right to set forth the elements 
of his own individuality, and of thatindividuality, 
his associations of sect and party must form no 
inconsiderable portion. Mr. Foster exactly re- 
verses this course ; he is far more universal as a 
lecturer than as a reviewer; there are many 
passages in his lectures, particularly those 
embodying his reflections on external nature, 
which manifest larger sympathies and a wider 
philosophy than we can discover in the greater 
part of his reviews. 


We shall not dwell further on this subject, 
but merely express a hope that periodical litera- 
ture may free itself from sectarian trammels, 
and enable such men as Mr. Foster to contri- 
bute to reviews without being exposed to the 
danger of forgetting the philosopher in the par- 
tisan. 





Tarlton’s Jests and News out of Purgatory: 
with Notes, and some Account of the Life of 
Tarlton. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S, 
(Second Notice.] 

Tue Jig to which we alluded in our former notice 
and which we shall now quote, is a good exam- 
- of the personalities which were called 

umour by our fathers, and made their utterers 
so dear to the audiences of the 16th century, 
The personal reflections upon the actor’s self, 
with which it opens, were probably meant to 
cover his assumption of the right to be personal 
upon others—at the same time that they con- 
firm what we have hinted, of the probable un- 
derstanding between him and his ex that 
his own bodily defects were an avowed portion 
of his spells—that the cast in the eye and the 
flat nose were good jokes in themselves. Mr, 
Collier, who has quoted a part of this jig, in his 
‘New Facts regarding the Life of rat «da 
is of opinion that the actor introduced to the 
audience, in illustration of its several present- 
ments, a variety of puppets, suitably dressed :— 

Tariton’s Jigge of a horse loade of Fooles. 
What do you lacke? what do ye lacke? 

Ive a horse loade of fooles, 
Squeaking, gibbering of everie degree ; 

Ime an excellent workeman 


And these are my tooles: 
Is not this a fine merie familie? 


Here is one of the familie, 
His name it is Dicke, 
Squeaking, &c. 
Hes his fathers none sonne, 
For he has the tricke: 
He comes of a fine merie familie. 


He is truely a player foole, 
And soe you may him call, 
Squeaking, &c. 

You may see his goodly counterfeit 
Hung up on everie wall. 


You never can misse the likennesse, 
For everie bodie knowes, 
Squeaking, &c. 

Tlis fathers lovelie visnomie, 

His two eves and flat nose. 


He has alsoe, I warraund ye, 
His fathers wondrous witt, 
Squeaking, &c. 

Soe no more at the present time 
There needes be said of it. 
He comes of a rare wittie familie. 


And here you may see I have 
Even such an other, 
Squeaking, &c. 

The player fooles deare darling pigsnie 
He calles himselfe his brother, 
Come of the verie same familie. 


This foole he is a Puritane, 
Goose son* we call him right, 
Squeaking, &c. 

A most notorious piedbalde foole, 
For sure a hippocrite ; 

Of a verie numerous familie. 


Of the familie of Love, like a player, he is not, 
Squeaking, &c. 

The thing that he seemes comonlie, 
But is, God it wot, 
Of a verie catlike familie. 


I durst not say all that he is, 
Yot may guesse it that can: 
Squeaking, &c. 

I call him that he calles him selfe, 
That is a Puritan, 
Ofa verie truth telling familie. 


This one that in my hand I holde, 
I call him a foole of State, 
Squeaking, &c. 

And being borne verie little, 
Would faine be verie great ; 
Of a verie antient familie. 


You see in his apparrell 
He most tricksiet is and brave, 
Squeaking, &c. 

But truelie in his countenaunce 
Most marvellouslie grave: 
Of a most court loving familie. 


Wise he is most certainelie 
In striving soe to looke, 
Squeaking, &c. 

As though within his braine he had 
Some philosofer’s booke, 
Of Solon’s or Solomon's familie. 





* A curious allusion to Gosson, whose ‘School of Abuse,’ 
1579, has been reprinted by the Shakespeare Society. 
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Could you turne him inside out, 
You would presentlie see, 
Squeaking, &c. 

He is a more true begotten foole 
Then ever I[ bee, 

And not of so merie a familie. 


This one you perchance might know 
By his dresse and his shape, 
Squeaking, &c. 

Is a poett, or if he is not soe, 

e is a poett ape: 
They are of the same familie. 


He has got of scollershippe 
The redd carrott nose, 
Squeaking, &c. 

With drinking sacke and canarie 
At the Hat or the Rose: 
Of a rare wine-bibing familie. 


Yet some times he must stint him selfe 
And live on a leeke, 
Squeaking, &c. r 
The while he writeth pastoralls 
For us players to speake: 
Of a right lying familie. 


Or makes by the bushell madrigalls 
Or ballades for to sell, 
Squeaking, &c. 

I, his father, can make them allmost 
O’ the suddaine quite as well: 
Of a verie ballatting familie, 


This now is wise doctor Dunse, 
A verie noted foole, 
Squeaking, &c. 
Who thinkes you nothing can be done 
But by olde Galen his rule: 
Of a verie poysoning familie. 


He killeth us all I weene 
With such skill and arte, 
Squeaking, &c. 
He makes dying quite a pleasure : 
When death doe us departe. 
Of a wonderfull learned familie. 


Yet is he no such foole Ime verie suré, 
As I will now you tell, 
Squeaking. &c. 

If he makes you thinke you sicke, 
Whenas indeede you are well: 
Ofa verie wilye familie. 


If he maketh you paie money 
For making you ill, 
Squeaking. &c. 

You are the greatest fooles of all, 
And say it I will: 
Of a most innocent familie. 


This one, now, is a lover foole: 
Noe, it ts not this; I lye. 

Yet it is, I sweare by Cupido: 
Hist, you may heare him sighe: 
Of a verie windie familie. 


All the livelong wearie daie 
With his armes acrosse, 
Squeaking, &c. 
Singing this dittie to his lute, 
O, my lucke is losse! 
Of a most melancholicke familie. 


He is of all the rest the most 
Pitiefull foole in deede, 
Squeaking. &e. 

God helpe him, for his friendes sake, 
In his sute to speede: 

And for the sake of his familie. 


God bye, God bye, with your ragged haire 
And your band untied, 
Squeaking, &c. 
Tis pittie, as you say your selfe, 
When borne you had not died; 
But of a short livde familie. 


This foole comes of the citizens. 
Nay, prethee, doe not frowne: 
I knowe him as well as you 
By his liverie gowne. 
Of a rare horne mad familie. 


He is a foole by prenticeship 
And servitude, he sayes, 

And hates all kindes of wisedome, 
But most of all in playes: 
Of a verie obstinate familie. 


You have him in his liverie gowne, 
But presently he can, 

Qualifie for a mule or a mare, 
Or for an Alderman: 
With a golde chaine in his familie. 


Being borne and bred fora foole, 
Why shoulde he be wise? 

It would make him not fitt to sitt 
With his bretheren of Ass-ize: 
Of a verie long earde familie. 


Here you see a countery foole 
Just come to towne, 
Squeaking, &c. 

To be made a gentleman 
From a rusticke clowne; 

Of a Somersetshire familie. 

If he comes but to the Curtaine, 


I promise he shall see 
Squeaking, &c. 
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A gentleman made a verie clowne, 
And this is by mee: 
Of a most mottley familie. 


He must chaunge his russetting 
For satin and silke, 

And he must weare no linnen shirt 
That is not white as milke, 
To come of a well borne familie. 


This advice I profer him : 
To be a gentleman, 

Or to seeme soe to judicious eyes, 
Speake as foolishe as he can: 
It longeth to the familie. 


I have many other fooles here, 
And all of sundry sort, 
Lawyer fooles, Sir John fooles, 

Fooles of the Court; 
A large and loving familie. 


But noverint universi, 
Good neighbours, I have done: 

You have seene my horse loade of fooles, 
Aud I must now be gone 
With my most merie familie. 


But sitt you merrie, gentleman, 
For wise men doe say, 
Squeaking, &c. 
A fooles bolt is soone shott: ist so? 
I bid you all good day. 
Hey, ree, horse, with my familie. 

If the case of Tarlton, like that of the extem- 
poraneous actor in general, had been left to rest 
on the accumulated testimony of his cotempo- 
raries, we must, of course, have taken him at 
their estimate. His unbounded popularity must 
have been accepted as the measure of his wit, 
and we could only have regretted that succeed- 
ing generations were deprived of a share in its 
enjoyment. We should have grieved over the 
man of genius, whose genius took such perish- 
ing forms, without suspecting the quality of the 
ge itself, or the competence of the witnesses. 

ut what survives to our generations of the 
products of Tarlton’s fancy, rather tends to beget 
a suspicion that, in the cases of actors of this 
class, publication would generally be more a 
misfortune than a privilege, and that such a 
fame as his would have been most securely left 
to the keeping of tradition. Unhappily for his 
repute, there are documents to aid in the revi- 
sion of its titles. Mr. Halliwell publishes, from 
the registers of the Sationers’ eq a list of 
pieces relating to, or written by Tarlton; all of 
which have perished, together with most of the 
ballads and minor pieces of that actor—or, at 
least, none of them are known to exist: but the 
actor is known to the bibliographer and collector 
by the rare tracts here reprinted. It is Mr. 
Halliwell's opinion, as we understand him, that 
these tracts have contributed to the posthumous 
reputation of Tarlton: but with ourselves, it is 
a very strong impression, that, (in so far as they 
commit the actor at all—for, it is to be observed, 
he is not the writer of either of them) tothatexteut 
they reduce the estimate of his value which is 
based upon the sum of cotemporary report. The 
second, the ‘ News out of Purgatory,’ was pub- 
lished shortly after Tarlton’s death, by an author 
who, avowing that it is his first appearance 
in print, obviously makes use of ‘l'arlton’s popu- 
lar name, merely, as our editor observes, ‘“ as an 
additional attraction for the purchaser.”” Tarlton 
is made to appear to the author in a vision, and 
bring him tidings from Purgatory; many of the 
old legends respecting which intermediate place 
of spirits the work embodies. In the year 
1590, appeared an answer (as if is anneey 
called,) to this tract, under the title of ‘The 
Cobler of Caunterbury,’ which Mr. Halliwell has 
likewise reprinted, in the Appendix; and the 
one and the other are merely rifacimentos of 
such stories as the age loved,—full “ pleasaunt 
conceiptes,” ‘“delightfull devise and quaint 
myrthe,” but reflecting little honour upon the 
taste or morality of the times. With the ‘ News 
from Purgatory,’ then, Tarlton had nothing to 
do. The ‘Jests’ are a collection of “good 
things” ascribed to him; and it is, we well 
know, the fate of men having a reputation of the 





same character as Tarlton’s to have many “ good 
things,” placed to their credit, which they never 
uttered. It is, of course, not very easy to decide 
which of these are authentic, as Mr. Halliwell 
allows; but it is somewhat in favour of their 
general authenticity that the collection is not a 
very large one; and there are signs of authen- 
ticity about many of its articles. Here then, 
it is, that we have Tarlton’s remains; and we 
naturally refer to them, to see what kind of 
pleasantry it was that made our fathers so 
merry. And, heaven save the mark! how 
small a matter made them laugh. ‘The 
modern reader,” says Mr. Halliwell, “ will be 
rather at a loss to discover the merit of many of 
Tarlton’s ‘ Jests;’ but he must recollect that 
none of the recorded witticisms of his times are 
very brilliant.” In good sooth, it must have 
been a generation well inclined to laugh, that 
was so merrily overcome by humour of this 

roof. The ‘smallest donations” appear to 

ave been very thankfully received, and very 
liberally acknowledged. If this actor's stage- 
humour was all of the same quality, we see, at 
once, how much must have depended on look 
and gesture—on that which has died with him- 
self, and left only these “ dry bones.”” Assuredly, 
some of these “ self-same words,” if they be such 
as when ‘spoken by him,” are said to have 
“forced the sad soul to laughter,” _ are such 
as, ‘spoken by another, would hardly move a 
merry man to smile.”’ If his comic powers 
were “unrivalled,” and, as the editor deduces 
from the testimony of the times —‘ almost 
miraculous,”’ then was he one of the children of 
genius, of whom we have spoken, who live but 
for their day, and the instrument of his power 
for ruling the spirits of man, has gone with him 
to his grave. 

We must give our readers a few draughts of 
the Tarlton vintage; and shall be greatly mis- 
taken if they find it an intoxicating beverage. 
Some of the racy properties which produced 
such an effect of exhilaration on the audiences 
of his day, must have evaporated in the keeping 
—in proof of which, our first specimen shall be 
a sample of those fancies which his humour 
generated in its peculiar element, the theatre— 
under the direct fermenting influence of the 
popular applause :— 

“ An excellent jest of Tarlton suddenly spoken. 

“ At the Bull at Bishops-gate was a play of Henry 
the fift, wherein the judge was to take a box on the 
eare ; and because he was absent that should take the 
blow, Tarlton himselfe, ever forward to please, tooke 
upon him to play the same judge, besides his owne 
part of the clowne: and Knel, then playing Henry 
the fift, hit Tarlton a sound boxe indeed, which made 
the people laugh the more because it was he, but anon 
the judge goes in, and immediately Tarlton in his 
clownes cloathes comes out, and askes the actors what 
newes: O saith one hadst thou been here, thou 
shouldest have seene Prince Henry hit the judge a 
terrible box on the eare: What, man, said Tarlton, 
strike a judge? It is true, yfaith, said the other. 
No other like, said Tarlton, and it could not be but 
terrible to the judge, when the report so terrifies me, 
that me thinkes the blow remaines still on my cheeke, 
that it burnes againe. The people laught at this 
mightily : and to this day I have heard it commended 
for rare ; but no marvell for he had many of these. 
But I would see our clowns in these dayes do the 
like: no, I warrant ye, and yet they thinke well of 
themselves to.” 

Nor is much more to be said of his out-door 
and unprofessional wit. It is the smallest of 
small beer—and very often sour, as in the fol- 
lowing instances :— 

* A jest of Tarlton, proving mustard to have wit. 

“Tarlton keeping an ordinary in Paternoster Row, 
and sitting with gentlemen to make them merry, 
would approve mustard standing before them to have 
wit. How so? saies one. It is like a witty scold, 
meeting another scold, knowing that scold will scold, 
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begins to scold first: so, saies he, the mustard being 
lickt up, and knowing that you will bite it, begins to 
bite you first. Ile try that, saies a gull by; and the 
mustard so tickled him that his eyes watered. How 
now, saies Tarlton ; does my jest savour? IT, saies 
the gull, and bite too. If you had had better wit, 
saies Tarlton, you would have bit first: so then con- 
clude with me that dumbe unfeeling mustard hath 
more wit than a talking unfeeling foole, as you are. 
Some were pleased, and some were not; but all 
Tarlton’scare was taken for his resolution was ever,[ ?] 
before he talkt any jest.” 
“ One askt Tarlton what country man the divell was. 

“In Carter Lane dwelt a merry cobler, who 
being in company with Tarlton, askt him what 
countryman the divell was: quoth Tarlton,a Spaniard, 
for Spaniards, like the divell, trouble the whole 
wo: ld.” 

Mr. Halliwell has, voluntarily, sacrificed 
“the purity of the ancient text,” by the rejec- 
tion of two articles, which are in the original 
manuscript, because of their grossness; but cer- 
tainly he cannot be fairly accused of ‘* squeam- 
ishness,” considering some that he has retained. 
These anecdotes are, indeed, curious illustrations 
of the coarseness of the times—at court, as much 
as elsewhere. Tarlton, it should be observed, 
was groom of the chamber to Queen Elizabeth, 
and a privileged jester to Her Majesty :— 

* How Tarlion plaid the drunkard before the Queene. 

“The Queene being discontented, which Tarlton 
perceiving, took upon him to delight her with some 
quaint jest: whereupon he counterfaited a drunkard 
and called for beere, which was brought immediately. 
Her Majestic, noting his humor, commanded that 
he should have no more; for, quoth shee, he will 
play the beast, and so shame himselfe. Feare not 
you, quoth Tarlton, for your beere is small enough. 
Whereat Her Majestie laughed heartily, and com- 
manded that he should have enough.” 

“ How Tarlton flowted a lady in the court. 

“ Upon atime, Tarlton being among certaine ladies 
at a banquet which was at Greenewich, the Queene 
then lying there, one of the ladies had her face full of 
pimples with heat at her stomake; for which cause 
she refused to drinke wine amongst the rest of the 
ladies: which Tarlton perceiving, for he was there of 
purpose to jest amongts them, quoth he: A murren of 
that face, which makes all the body fare the worse for 
it. At which the rest of the ladies laught, and she, 
blushing for shame, left the banquet.” 

It was necessary to give a coarse anecdote 
like the last, in order to show the offensive 
character of what was not only permitted, but 
accepted for humour, by Tarlton’s cotempo- 
raries—and to illustrate the manners of a 
court in which pleasantry of this savour was one 
of the established recreations. But the follow- 
ing we will take leave to place amongst the 
Apocrypha of these “Jests’’; because, if it 
could be deemed authentic, it would exhibit the 
virgin-queen in an ae as thoughtless and 
irreverent as many of the others show her coarse 
-—and though a very foolish princess in trifles, 
she was a tolerably wise one where matters of 
serious concernment were in question :— 

“ How a parsonage fell into Tarlton’s hands. 

Her Majestie, dining in the Strand, at the Lord 
Treasurers, the lords were very desirous that she 
would vouchsafe to stay all night, but nothing could 
prevaile with her. Tarlton was in his clownes ap- 
parell, being al! dinner while in the presence with 
her, to make her merry ; and hearing the sorrow that 
the noblemen made that they could not worke her 
stay, he asked the nobles what they would give him 
to worke her stay. The lords promised him any 
thing to performe it. Quoth he, procure me the 
parsonage of Shard. They caused the patent to be 
drawne presently. He got on a parson’s gowne and 
a corner-cap, and, standing upon the stairs, where the 
queene should descend, he repeated these words: A 
parson or no parson ? A parson or no parson? But, 
after she knew his meaning, shee not only stayd all 
night, but the next day willed he should have pos- 

ion of the benefi A madder parson was never, 





for his purse; which he did, the parsonage and all, 
into ready money.” 

We will take upon us, also, to doubt the fol- 
lowing anecdote, not included in this collection 
of ‘“ Jests,” but related on the authority of 
Bohnn; because, it is anything but characteristic 
of the impatient sovereign at whose expense it 
is told. If true, it would prove that Queen 
Elizabeth found, occasionally, the inconveni- 
ence of such an addition as a licensed jester to 
the suite of princes—but she was not a lady to 
bear being bitten by the dog she kept to hunt 
with :— 

“Tarlton * * * * had madea pleasant play,and when 
it wasacting before the Queen, he pointed at Sir Walter 
Rawileigh, and said, See the Knave commands the 
Queen ; for which he was corrected by a frown from 
the Queen; yet he had the confidence to add that he 
was of too much and too intolerable a power; and 
going on with the same liberty, he reflected on the 
over-great power and riches of the Earl of Leicester, 
which was so universally applauded by all that were 
present, that she thought fit for the present to bear 
these reflections with a seeming unconcernedness. 
But yet she was so offended, that she forbad Tarleton, 
and all her jesters, from coming near her table, being 
inwardly displeased with this impudent and unreason- 
able liberty.” 

Of a like quality with the above are most of 
the “‘ good things” ascribed to Tarlton. He said, 
for instance, that “ hee could compare Queene 
Elizabeth to nothing more fitly than to asculler; 
for, said he, neither the Queene nor the sculler 
hath a fellow.” A few are better. He “called 
Burley-house-gate, in the Strand, towards the 
Savoy, the L. Treasurer’s Almes-gate, because 
it was never opened.” “There was a nobleman 
who asked Tarlton what hee thought of souldiers 
in time of peace. Marry, quoth he, they are 
like chimnies in summer.” ‘ Tarlton, meeting 
a rich Londoner, fell into talke about the Bishop 
of Peterborough, highly praising his bountie to 
his servants, his liberality to strangers, his great 
hospitality and charity to the poore: he doeth 
well, sayes the rich man, for what he hath, he 
hath but during his life. Why, quoth Tarlton, 
for how many lives have you your goods?” 

To Mr. Halliwell and the Shakespeare Society 
the public are muchindebted for this reprint, as 
they are to all who contribute to the illustration 
of the manners of an age, out of whose intellec- 
tual level Shakspeare soared, or bring into the 
light of the present, for more assured testing, the 
uncertain reputations of that time. There is no 
more striking proof of the unparalleled homage 
which has been paid to Shakspeare in our cen- 
tury, than the circumstance that we have 
stumbled upon a thousand things characteristic 
or descriptive of an age, that forms a chapter of 
great importance in the history of thought, in 
the accidents of the mere search by which 
we have endeavoured to follow the mighty 
poet over its entire field. Our debt to the 
editor and his Society is enhanced by the fact 
stated by the former, that ‘ not only would it be 
in vain to look in the British Museum for either 
of the tracts now reprinted, but few of the rarer 
— quoted in the preceding pages have 

itherto found their way into our national library.” 
The incidents of Tarlton's unprofessional life, 
which it has been possible to collect, are few. 
The period of his birth is nowhere mentioned, 
and its place is not certainly known ; but he was 
an author as early as 1570. He appears to have 
been a tavern-keeper at one period of his life, 
was one of twelve who were made Queen's 
players (the first) and groom of the chamber in 
1583, and died in 1588, probably of the plague, 
for he made his will, expired, and was buried on 
the same day. Little more is known: but the 
volume, with its quaint and characteristic por- 
trait (reduced ~ Mr. Shaw from an original 





for he threatned to turne the bellmettle into lyning 


name is more frequently alluded to than almost 
any other “in the whole circle of Elizabethan 
literature, forms an appropriate gift to the liter 
loungers or investigators in that field from 
‘“‘ Shakespeare Society.” 








Neurypnology, or the Rationale of Nervous Sleep. By 

James Braid. 

Mesmerism, its History, Phenomena, and Practice, 

By William Lang. 

THERE is a class of people to whom a calm and 

quiet contemplation of Nature, in order to unfold her 

laws, is irksome,—whose minds are nevertheless en- 

dowed with love and admiration of the wonderful 

results to which the investigations of the man of 
science often lead. To such people is denied the 

power of discerning between the true and the false, 

and amidst their dim wonderings at the phenomena 

and laws of nature, the discoveries of Galileo and 

Harvey, and the visions of Swedenborg and Jacob 

Boehme, the researches of Bell, and the speculations 
of Gall, the strict inductions of Louis, and the hypo- 

theses of Hal n, all the same value, 

Incapable alike of analyzing phenomena themselves, 
or determining the value of the analysis of others, 
they eagerly embrace whatever startling novelty may 
be presented to their minds, as an advance in human 
knowledge, and an accession to man’s power over 
external nature. Minds thus constituted are found 
in all classes of society, and even amongst the more 
carefully educated in the professions, are not un- 
common. In no class does this mental conformation 
become more conspicuous than amongst medical men, 
as it isin their pursuits that the greatest opportunity 
is afforded of developing theories which, on account 
of the incapability of the public to discern at once 
their absurdity, may be made the means of guining 
temporary applause, or subserving the pecuniary in. 
terests of the theorizer, We have often expressed 
our opinion of the so-called sciences of Phrenology 
and Mesmerism, and had hoped that both would, ere 
this, have been consigned to the lumber-room, where 
most people of common sense have stowed astrology, 
alchemy, hobgoblins, and witches; but we find from 
the books before us that we were mistaken, and that 
these two monstrosities, unable to stand alone, have 
entered into the bands of matrimony, and, according 
to Mr. Lang, “ the Rev. La Roy Sunderland is un- 
derstood to have been the individual who first, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, proclaimed the banns of 
the union between mesmerism and phrenology.” We 
should have anticipated a curious progeny from such 
a union, but the result, as detailed in these volumes, 
has exceeded anything that the most grotesque ima- 
gination could have looked for; but we must refer 
those who can take an interest in such sciences, to the 
works themselves. Mr. Lang’s book, as a history of 
mesmerism, and of the modern developement of the 
delusion, is tolerably complete. It is full of attempts 
at expressing indignation at those who do not adopt 
his views of the physical and moral derangement 
exhibited by the victims of mesmeric sleep. Mr. 
Braid is, we believe, a gentleman practising medicine 
in Manchester, who has been unwarily taken in the 
net of mesmerism, but not liking much his compa- 
nions, he has christened the science anew, culling it 
Neurypnology. Considerable doubt seems to be en- 
tertained as to the genuineness of Mr. Braid’s belief 
in animal magnetism, but we think that such a doubt 
will be dispelled by the perusal of this work, and we 
can assure the mesmerisis of the old school that they 
need not be afraid of admitting the neurypnologists 
into their company. 
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Tholuck's University Sermons, translated by Lady A. Man- 
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DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
It ismuch to be regretted that the Society lately esta- 
blished in England, having for its object the preserva- 
tion of British antiquities, did not extend its design 
over those of the Sister Island—which are daily be- 
coming fewer and fewer in number. That the gold or- 
naments whichareso frequently found in various parts 
of Ireland, should be melted down for the sake of 
the very pure gold* of which they are composed, is 
scarcely surprising, but that carved stones and even 
immense druidical remains should be destroyed, is 
indeed greatly to be lamented. At one of the late 
meetings of the Royal Irish Academy, a communica- 
tion was made of the intention of the proprietor of 
the estate at New Grange, to destroy that most 
gigantic relic of druidical times, which has justly been 
termed the Irish pyramid, merely because its vast 
size “ cumbereth the ground.” At Mellifont a modern 
corn-mill of large size has been built out of the stones 
of the beautiful monastic buildings; some of which 
still adorn that charming spot. At Monasterboice, the 
church-yard of which contains one of the finest of the 
round towers, are the ruins of two of the little ancient 
stone Irishchurches, and three most elaborately carved 
stone crosses eighteen or twenty feethigh. Thechurch- 
yard itself is overrun with weeds; the sanctity of the 
place being its only safeguard. At Clonmacnoise, 
where some forty years ago several hundred inscrip- 
tions in the ancient Irish character were to be seen 
upon the grave-stones, scarcely a dozen (and they the 
least interesting) are now to be found ; the large flat 
stones, on which they were carved, forming excellent 
slabs for doorways, the copings of walls, &c.! It 
was the discovery of some of these carved stones in 
such a situation, which had the effect of directing the 
attention of Mr. Petre (then an artist in search of the 
picturesque, but now one of the most enlightened 
and conscientious of the Irish antiquaries) to the 
study of antiquities, and it is upon the careful series 
of drawings made by him, that future antiquaries 
must rely for very much of ancient architectural 
detail now destroyed. As to Glendaloch, it issomuch 
a holiday place for the Dubliners, that no wonder 
every thing portable hasdisappeared. Two or three 
of the seven churches are levelled to the ground, all 
the characteristic carvings described by Ledwich, and 
which were “ quite unique in Ireland,” are gone— 
some were removed and used as key-stones for the 
arches of Derry-bawn bridge. Part of the church- 
yard has been cleared of its grave-stones, and forms 
afamous place where the villagers play at ball against 
the old walls of the church. The little church called 
St. Kevin's Kitchen is given up to the sheep, and 
the font lies in one corner, and is used for the vilest 
purposes. The abbey church is choked up with trees 
and brambles, and being a little out of the way a very 
few carved stones still remain there, two of the most 
interesting of which, I found used as coping-stones to 
the wall which surrounds it. The connexion between 
the ancient churches of Ireland and the north of 
England, rendersthe preservation of the Irish antiqui- 
ties especially interesting to the English antiquarian, 
and it is with the hope of drawing attention to the de- 
struction of those ancient Irish monuments that I have 
written these few lines. The Irish themselves are 
unfortunately so engrossed with political and religious 
controversies, that it canscarcely be hoped that single- 
handed they will be roused to the rescue even of these 
evidences of their former national greatness. Besides, 
agreat obstacle exists against any interference with 
the religious antiquities of the country, from the 








* One recently discovered, and now in the possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Todd, is equal in weight to not fewer than 200 


strong feelings entertained by the people on the sub- 
ject,although practically, as we have seen, of so little 
weight. Let us hope that the public attention 
directed to these objects will have a beneficial result, 
and insure a greater share of “justice to Ireland”— 
for will it be believed that the only establishment in 
Ireland for the propagation and diffusion of scientific 
and antiquarian knowledge—the Royal Irish Academy 
—receives annually the munificent sum of 300/. 
from the government? And yet, notwithstanding this 
pittance, the members of that society have made a 
step in the right direction, by the purchase of the 
late Dean of St. Patrick’s Irish Archeological Col- 
lection, of which a fine series of drawings is now 
being made at the expense of the Academy, and 
of which they would doubtless allow copies to be 
made, so as to obtain a return of a portion of the 
expense to which they are now subjected? Small, 
moreover, as this collection is, it forms a striking 
contrast with our own National Museum, which, rich 
in foreign antiquities, is almost without a single 
object of native archeological interest, if we except 
the series of English and Anglo-Saxon coins, and 
MSS. Surely the progressive history of the arts of 
our own country deserves a place in the British 
Museum, and yet this has not hitherto been afforded 
to it: in this respect, even the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford must take precedence; whilst in Ethnogra- 
phical collections, the little Museum of the British 
Institution may be cited as an example fit to be fol- 
lowed ; for strange indeed does it seem that with the 
exception of the few specimens brought home by 
Capt. Cook from the South Sea Islands, the national 
museum of our country, whose intercourse with every 
quarter of the globe is so immense, is destitute: of 
specimens of the manufactures, carvings, paintings, 
&c. of the inhabitants of almost every part of the 
world. The Chinese Collection, at Hyde Park 
Corner, and Mr. Catlin’s Collection, ought not to be 
allowed to be broken up. These would form a fitting 
nucleus for an Ethnographical addition to the British 
Museum, J. 0. W. 





A WEEK AMONG THE GLACIERS. 
BY DR. H. A. GRANT. 

(THoven we have become somewhat familiar of late years 
with the Glaciers, still the particulars of a visit by a man of 
science are worthy of record ; we are obliged to Prof. Silli- 
man for this pleasant narrative. ] 

By the present arrangement of the government, 
the ascent of Mont Blanc is very expensive, in con- 
sequence of the great number of guides requisite to 
be taken ; and it is also annoying by the forms and 
ceremonies attendant on such an expedition. When 
a party intend making the ascent, mass is previously 
said in the village church, for the safety of the guides 


cially it is said, are obliged to attend, On the whole 
it is rather an imposing sight, to see these sturdy 
mountaineersattending this religious ceremony, before 
attempting to brave the dangers of an ascent, 

The attempt toascend Mont Blanc was to me quite 
unexpected, for I did not wish to risk for myself the 
dangers of an ascent, and much less the lives of the 
guides necessary to such an excursion. But being 
in company with two English gentlemen, who de- 
termined to attempt it, I was persuaded to make it 
with them. 

Having made known our intentions to the hételier, 
he immediately sent for Couttet, who selected from 
the most trustworthy of the guides, eighteen for us; 
and six more, after seeing the preparation of eatables 
and drinkables the landlord had prepared for our 
journey, volunteered to accompany us, forthe privilege 
of free access to our haversacks, Every thing being 
arranged the night previous, we breakfasted the fol- 
lowing morning, July 15th, at 4 o'clock. The hotel 
presented at this early hour a lively scene, while the 
guides were depositing in the different haversacks the 
provisions which had been prepired, and which were 
truly in amount enormous for the time we anticipated 
being absent. 

One hour later and we were already skirting 
the base of the mountain, myself and two friends 
on mules; and in this way we proceeded, till we 
entered the thick growth of pines that clothes the 
mountain side, through which we wound our way, 
until the broken fragments of rocks and the trunks 
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mules, when we dismounted and sent them back, 
while we proceeded on foot through the pines, which 
now becoming less and less thrifty, soon ceased alto- 
gether, and nothing but the barren rocks, with only 
here and there a scraggy shrub, till about 9 o'clock 
we arrived at the point of perpetual snow, where we 
halted to take a second déjeuner & la fourchette. 

It was at this point we determined to enter upon 
the Glacier des Bossons, and crossing it, to ascend the 
mount on the opposite side, which would, we conceived 
to be easier and less dangerous than continuing our 
course up the glacier to the Grandes Mulets, which 
was the point we wished to gain as a resting place for 
the night. 

Here I made an experiment to test the diurnal 
advance of the glacier. I took three large blocks 
of stone, with the smoothest faces I could find, and 
having placed them in a straight line about ten 
feet distant from each other, I sighted (in the usual 
manner of farmers in setting a post and rail fence) 
along the smooth faces of the stones which were 
turned towards the summit of the mountain. I then 
had three other stones carried on the glacier at the 
distance of fifty to sixty feet from each other, and 
placed in a straight line with the three former stones, 
and left them to mark the change which should take 
place in their relative positions, on my return. 

A similar experiment I made in the evening on my 
arrival at the Grandes Mulets, and on my return to 
the Grandes Mulets the next day at 1 o'clock, P.m., 
and at the point where I had made the first experi- 
ment at 4 o’clock, P.a., which made nineteen hours 
for the former, and thirty-one for the latter. The 
stones on the glacier had descended during this time, 
from a line drawn from the upper surface of the 
stones on the mountain to the upper surface of the 
stones on the glacier, between twelve and thirteen 
inches for the furmer, and about twenty-one inches 
fur the latter, which is about sixteen inches for the 
| twenty-four hours. 

The number of pulsations and respirations per 
| minute, of the whole party, I had taken at Cha- 
monix, previous to leaving, and found that the 
average was seventy-six of the former and sixteen 
and a half of the latter. At this point, the per- 
| petual snow line, there was a slight acceleration, 
| the respirations being eighteen and the pulsations 
| eighty-two per minute, after resting fifteen minutes, 
and of course previous to eating, as the pulsations 
| are augmented during the process of digestion, 
At 10 o'clock, a.M. we entered upon the glacier; the 
| travelling was at first neither difficult nor fatiguing, 
| for we had each a well-tried Alpenstock, which was 
| equal to a third foot in case of need, and our shoes, 
) made for the occasion, were well armed with square- 
| headed nuils throughout the whole extent of heel and 
sole. 

The extreme purity of this glacier is remarked 

by all as greater than that of either of the other 
glaciers in the valley of Chamonix, and its crevasses 
present most perfectly the bluish green, and from that 
to the deep blue of the gulf water. The crevasses in 
this glacier are much deeper, wider, and more ex- 
tensive, than either of the others in this valley ; and 
this is owing probably to its great extent, and to its 
being one of the most precipitous ofthe Alps. They 
vary in width from a few feet to many hundred, and 
taking their length, including their windings, from a 
few rods to one or two miles. Their depth has been 
estimated by De Saussure, for the deepest, at six 
hundred feet, which has been considered as exagge- 
rated—an opinion in which I should agree, if this depth 
is given as common ; but that there is one, and in- 
deed that there are several, of this depth, below the 
Grand Plateau, I confidently affirm. One in parti- 
cular, which I measured with a rude instrument con- 
structed on the spot for the purpose, proved to be 
between eight and nine hundred feet deep; it was 
but a short distance from the Grandes Mulets. This 
crevasse, as I should judge, was about one-fourth of a 
mile in width, and seemed to have been formed by the 
inferior side sliding down to the distance mentioned 
above as the width of the crevasse, while its superior 
portion, remaining apparently stationary, (I say ap- 
parently, because the whole mass is perpetually 
moving onward,) had increased in height, by the 
additions made to it from the falling avalanches, so 
that the upper side rose more than two hundred feet 
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measuring its depth*from the highest point of its 
upper edge, it measured near nine hundred feet, 
while from the highest point of its inferior border, my 
instrument marked something less than six hundred 
feet. This I give as the maximum of depth of any 
crevasse which we observed in this ascent. The cre- 
vasses are however, generally, from a few feet to fifty 
or sixty deep. Many have their sides nearly per- 
pendicular, but in the deeper ones they are always 
zigzag, and many of the deepest, when they are very 
wide, may be descended with but little risk by means 
of ropes and hatchets, which are a necessary accom- 
paniment to these expeditions. The crevasses which 
are the most difficult and dangerous to cross, are those 
whose width is about sixty or eighty feet, and eighty 
or one hundred deep. These frequently extend toa 
great length, and to avoid the fatigue attendant on 
following them parallel to their length, an attempt 
is sometimes made to pass on the bridges, which have 
been formed by avalanches falling across them, and 
thus wedging in immense blocks, forming in many 
places a rude but substantial arch, which rises some 
ten or twenty feet above their borders, and as many 
wide, making a very safe and convenient passage, 
while others at their base are sufficiently wide to 
tread on with perfect ease and safety. At the apex 
of the arch, they become so narrow, by melting, that 
it is quite impossible to stand erect upon their sum- 
mit ; it being only a few inches,wide, and sloped on 
either side like a saddle, one is obliged for a few feet 
to sit astride of them as on horseback, and trust to 
the steadiness of his nerves and the firm grasp of his 
knees, to accomplish a safe transit. The ascent of 
these bridges is much easier and less hazardous than 
the descent, in consequence of being compelled, 
while descending, to look continually into the gap of 
the depth below, exhibiting the precariousness of the 
Position. 

We traversed these seas of ice and snow from 
about 10 o'clock, a.m., till between 5 and 6 o'clock, 
P.M. when we arrived at the Grandes Mulets, which 
we should have reached at least two hours sooner, had 
it not been for a newly formed crevasse of very great 
extent; (I say newly formed, because my guides said 
that the year previous when they made the ascent to 
the Grandes Mulets it did notexist.) It was of various 
width throughout its length, from fifty feet to one- 
fourth of a mile; and in following along its side we 
were obliged to ascend about one thousand feet above 
the Grandes Mulets before we could find a place to 
cross it, being about two-thirds up the length of the 
crevasse, where turning abruptly, at nearly a right 
angle, it was filled for the distance of two hundred 
feet or more by avalanches, which had fallen from 
the Grand Plateau, or summit of the mount, and 
illustrated in the grandest and most impressive man- 
ner, the way in which gravity hurls down and piles 
up these immense masses of snow and ice to the 
height of hundreds of feet, and so equally poised 
upon pedestals of ice, that have been wasted by the 
heat of the sun, till it seems impossible that they 
could bear the enormous superimposed weight. In 
crossing the chasm at this point, we passed under 
these shelving masses, some of which projected one 
hundred feet over our path. The scene was one of 
wild magnificence ; and it was at this point that our 
guides enjoined the strictest silence, and to tread 
with the utmost lightness and precaution, which in- 
junction I regarded at the time as being merely an 
attempt ad captandum, in order to enhance in our 
estimation the value of their services, Being exces- 
sively fatigued, and being here screened from the 
wind and dazzling rays of the sun, I proposed to halt 
and rest, to which my guide in the most peremptory 
and positive manner objected, saying, if I attempted 
to stop at this point, he should be obliged to take me 
up and carry me from underneath this shelving ice, 
while at the same time, pointing to the water which 
was dripping slowly from its summit, and trickling 
down its side and base, he said it would not stand 
another day’s sun, and any cause which should pro- 
duce a slight’ vibration of the air, would dislodge 
other masses above it, which were less firmly fixed 
than even this one, and they would set the whole 
mass to tumbling headlong down. This being spoken 
with so much earnestness, and in a mere whisper, I 
proceeded. Our valet de place, whom we had taken 
with us, was immediately before me, and being rather 
awkward, moved very slowly, and had made one or 








two false steps, which my guide seeing, advanced at 
once and stopped him, then told me to pass him, as 
a few more such steps might set some of the smaller 
blocks in motion, and as we were behind, we should 
lose our lives, by his stupidity. I passed him, and a 
few minutes’ walk carried us to the opposite side of 
this dangerous pass, where we sat down to rest, and 
viewed from a point of safety the danger which we 
almost unconsciously braved. It was now frightful 
to see other promontories of ice, which while we were 
crossing had been hidden from our view, resting upon 
mere feathery edges, with sheets of snow dropping 
over their edgesin festoons, appearing scarcely thick 
enough to support their own weight. 

Our guides told us we could now prove, or rather 
test, the truth of their assertions respecting the 
powerful effect of the vibration of the air at this 
height, which hint we at once availed ourselves of, 
by ordering the whole company to give three shouts 
at the height of their voices, which they did, and the 
effect of which was quickly visible. The first shout 
produced no sensible movement, but with the second, 
though the sound produced none of that sharp echo, 
which we often hear in the gorges of the mountain 
valleys, yet its effect was manifest, first upon those 
festooned edges of snow which I have mentioned above, 
and which with another loud shout began to detach 
themselves in quick succession, falling in considerable 
sheets, till one of no great size fell some eighty feet, 
upon one of those huge rocks, of ice, which was 
poised so equally that it required but the slightest 
force to turn the balance, when this slid from its 
resting place, with but little velocity, not as fast 
apparently as a man would walk ; but the momentum 
of so large a mass must have been enormous. I should 
judge its slide was not more than twelve or fifteen 
feet (though it may have been many more) when 
being suddenly checked, by its base coming in con- 
tact with another mass, the momentum it had 
acquired in its slide threw its summit beyond the 
centre of gravity, and it pitched headlong down the 
broken plane of the crevasse, which was followed by 
an active scene of wild and terrific confusion. 
Avalanche succeeded avalanche of enormous size, 
as the fall of one detached others larger than itself. 
At first their motion was slow and regular, as they 
merely slid from their resting places, till arrested by 
another mass, when they came tumbling, rolling, and 
bounding down as their velocity increased, till no 
barrier could check their impetuous course. At 
their onset, each could be distinctly seen, and marked 
amid the rest, till by their increased velocity, accord- 
ing to the obstacles they encountered as they rolled 
onward in their descent, bounding from crag to crag 
with resistless force, they would rend and shiver 
themselves and opposing obstacles into immense 
masses. They seemed to gain additional power from 
each opposing barrier, till opposer and opposed, rent 
into ten thousand fragments, rushed headlong, tear- 
ing, crashing, thundering down, asif possessing within 
themselves the elements of life ; then deviating from 
side to side, as any solid angular inclination turned 
them from their forward course, till ground and 
broken into myriads of pieces, their forms became 
too indistinct to be any longer discerned. They then 
assumed the confused appearance of a circumscribed 
storm of thick hail and snow. 

Those travellers who from the valley of Chamonix 
have seen these masses of ice falling from the 
summit of Mont Blanc, on the Grand Plateau, in 
consequence of their distance and great height, can 
form no idea of their size. These blocks of ice, 
which from the valley appear, as they are displaced, 
not larger than fifteen or twenty feet square, are, to 
those who are in their immediate vicinity, from one 
hundred to two hundred feet. This kind of avalanche 
differs from the Staub-laminen, (dust avalanche,) as 
they are called by the natives of the Alps, which 
being formed by the loose fresh-fallen snow of winter, 
before it has been melted and made compact, is piled 
up by the whirlwinds which are common in the 
Alps; such avalanches increase as they descend, till 
they acquire an enormous size, covering acres, I may 
say miles, in their descent; overwhelming and laying 
prostrate whole forests of pines or villages which lie 
in their course. Another kind, the Grund-laminen, 
fall chiefly during the early months of spring and 
summer, as in May and June, when the rays of the 
sun being very powerful, the snow becomes more 


compact. They are composed of soggy snow and ice, 
and are also very destructive. They were avalanches 
of this kind, that in 1720, in Ober Gestelen, (Vallais,) 
and in 1749 in the Tavetsch, produced such devas. 
tation. The records of the valleys of the Alps abound 
with mournful exemplification of the destructive 
power of these avalanches, and of many others of 
this class. The wind of the avalanche, whose 
violent effects have been described by writers, pro- 
bably acts only by its vibratory power, and the 
concussion consequent upon the movement of the 
avalanche, thus filling up the momentary vacuum 
produced by its rapid motion through the air. This 
idea of the wind of avalanches is common among the 
inhabitants of the Alps. In support of their opinions 
of the wind of avalanches, they cite the fact of large 
and sturdy pines being cut smoothly off, without the 
bark or branches being chafed, but I saw nothing of 
this kind, which could not be accounted for by the 
rush of wind to fill the vacuum. It was in this way 
that the village of Ronda in the Visp-Thol, had 
many of its houses prostrated and scattered in frag- 
ments in 1720, and also one of the spires of the con- 
vent of Dissentis fell by the vibratory action of the 
air, produced by an avalar.che which fell about one- 
fourth of a mile distant from it. This concussion of 
the air is familiar to all by the effects produced in 
the discharge of ordnance near our dwellings, It 
may be more perfectly exemplified, by taking a 
bottle and corking it tightly, and discharging at a 
short distance, twenty or thirty feet, a musket ora 
rifle, so that the ball shall pass about one inch over 
the cork; the velocity of the projected bullet pro- 
duces a vacuum, and the cork leaps from its place 
of confinement, in consequence of the atmospheric 
pressure being thus suddenly removed, and by the 
expansion of the air within the bottle. The Grandes 
Mulets are two rocks which project from the Glacier 
des Bossons, whose summits are so pointed, and their 
sides so perpendicular, that the snow does not rest 
upon them. Here we halted for the night. They 
had loaded a cannon in the valley previous to our 
departure, and were to discharge it when they saw 
us (through their telescope) arrive at this point, 
(Grandes Mulets,) which they did, but neither myself 
nor the guides heard the report, although some of 
our guides said they saw the smoke. I had taken 
up with me six old pigeons, the strongest and shyest 
I could find in the pigeon-house of the hotel, and 
now determined to let two of them off from the rock ; 
the time being marked on a small piece of parch- 
ment, and attached by a string to one leg. I had 
desired the landlord to note the time when the 
pigeons made their appearance at Chamonix. I then 
tossed one of them a few feet in the air, that he 
might see to take his direction, when to my surprise, 
he fluttered a little, and came down nearly as rapidly 
as I had thrown him up. When we then attempted 
to catch him, he endeavoured to fly, but being unable 
to rise, he fluttered about, ran with his wings ex- 
tended a few yards, and was easily taken. I pre- 
sumed he might have been injured by the confinement 
in the basket, and so I made the same experiment 
with three others, the result being the same: proving 
that the rarity of the air was too great to admit of 
their supporting themselves. But the next day in 
descending, we let them off about half way down be- 
tween the Grandes Mulets and the upper point of 
vegetation, and they took their courses directly for 
Chamonix, and were doubtless safely at home long 
before we reached the perpetual snow line. 

After resting here twenty minutes, and previous to 
eating, the average pulsations and respirations of the 
whole party stood at one hundred and twenty-eight 
of the former and thirty of the latter per minute. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the frequency of the 
respiratory action was much greater than natural, 
and increases as you ascend to the higher points of 
the mountain, I found none of those urgent symptoms, 
mentioned by tourists, of difficult and laborious res- 
piration, that is, during rest or repose ; but even at 
this point, I found that the muscles became rapidly 
fatigued, and while in motion the respiration was 
accelerated, and consequently more or less difficult, 
but ceased to be oppressive after a few moments of 
rest, proving that the effect was due not to the rarity 
of the air, but the exercise in this rare atmosphere. 
The higher you ascend, the greater and greater is the 
inclination to rest and lassitude, and the power of 
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muscular endurance is diminished almost to zero. 
The moment, however, you place yourself in the 
horizontal position, by lying on the snow, the muscles 
being at rest, you feel merely lassitude, but no fatigue, 
which returns almost immediately, on the muscles 
being again called into action, The most troublesome 
and annoying circumstance was the intense thirst, 
produced in part by the cutaneous transpiration, 
which was very abundant, in consequence of the fatigue 
produced by motion, and also by the peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. As this thirst increases, the 
desire for food diminishes, until it becomes actually a 
loathing. This was experienced not only by myself, but 
toa great degree even by the guides, who atthe Grandes 
Mulets devoured the fattest kind of roasted and boiled 
meats with the greatest godt, but at the Grand Plateau 
cared for nothing more than the wing of a chicken, 
refusing positively the hearty meats, but swallowed 
with infinite satisfaction the Bordeaux wine which I 
had carried for my own use. The only beverage that 
had an agreeable taste to me, and which alleviated 
my thirst, was the lemonade gazeuse. Taking asmail 
quantity of snow in my hand, I would saturate it 
with this liquid, and then allow it to dissolve in my 
mouth. 

My two friends and myself chose the highest point 
of the Grandes Mulets as our resting place for the 
night ; but owing to its steepness, fearing lest we 
might, during sound sleep subsequent to the fatigue 
of the day, roll, or slide down its side, we constructed, 
with the loose stones from the crevasses of the rock, a 
wall about ten feet long, and about two feet high in 
the centre, and descending to one foot at its extremi- 
ties, of a semilunar form, against which we were to 
place our feet. The larger stones were now removed, 
to make the foundations of our bedsas smooth as the 
circumstances of the place would permit; we selected 
each one his place, and spread upon it his sheepskin, 
while a knapsack served the purpose of a pillow. I 
had just wrapped my blanket around me, as the sun 
was sinking below the horizon, throwing its lurid glare 
upon the snow-capped summits, which now above, 
below, and on either side, rose in close proximity, 
presenting a scene in which were mingled the beauti- 
ful and sublime, and more than repaying any lover 
of nature for the fatigues endured in obtaining the 
sight. I now prepared for sleep, but the novelty 
of the position, the deathlike stillness, and the events 
ofthe day crowding before my imagination, precluded 
sleep; while the vast expanse of the blue arch of 
heaven, which was my canopy, studded with its 
myriads of scintillating lights, invited contemplation 
rather than repose. 

I was not allowed long to enjoy this scene of tran- 
quillity and silence, for the day had been one of ex- 
cessive heat, and its effects began to be manifested by 
the fall ofavalanches. Situated as the Grandes Mulets 
are, about ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, below the Grand Plateau, at two-thirds of the 
height of Mont Blanc, within two thousand five hun- 
dred feet of the summit of the Aiguille de Midi, and 
projecting from the middle of the glacier, they stand 
as opponents to very many of the avalanches that fall 
from either of these elevated points. I had not lain 
more than twenty minutes, when I was aroused by a 
tremendous crash, while the entire rock still vibrated 
from the concussion of the ponderous mass: as I 
sprang to my feet, and looked over the mountain side, 
by the light of the moon, which had just risen, making 
every object, though enlarged and softened, almost as 
distinct as noonday, this mass of snow and ice could 
be seen hurrying and rushing headlong in its course, 
till ground and broken by its own violence, it settled 
down still and tranquil, thousands of feet below, amid 
the ever moving glacier. They continued to fall for 
about one hour; at first the interval between was 
some ten minutes, then more frequently, till becoming 
less frequent, they ceased altogether, and universal 
tillness reigned once more, broken only now and 
then by what is termed the groanings of the Alps, 
which is the cracking of the ice among the glaciers. 

The fall of the avalanches at this hour is caused 
by the effect of the sun (melting the ice,)and at this 
high point it requires the whole force of the sun’s rays 
during the entire day ; the water thus produced runs 
down and forms pools about their base, which con- 
tinues to melt there for some time after the sun has 
set, when one avalanche after another is dislodged, 
and beginning to fall, they continue till the water 
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again congeals, which prevents any further descent 
until the following evening, when the same effect 
being again produced during the day by the same 
cause, their fall is again renewed. I once more pre- 
pared myself for sleep, but feeling no inclination that 
way, I amused myself in watching the constellations, 
which being immediately over me, were shining with 
peculiar brightness, and during the course of an hour 
or more that I was thus engaged, I observed slight 
flashes of light passing before my eyes, not unlike 
aurora borealis; and supposed it an optical illusion, 
probably caused by the glare from the sun and snow 
to which my eyes had been exposed during the day ; 
but as they became more frequent, I satisfied myself 
that they were real. Rising and looking down in the 
direction of Chamonix, I discovered at once the 
cause, which was a thunder shower in the valley. 
The sillons [streaks] of electricity presented a beau- 
tiful sight, as they sported amid the dense clouds 
that overhung the village. There was none of that 
dazzling brightness presented by the lightning seen 
when below the cloud, but merely the red zigzag or 
forked lines, owing doubtless to the cloud being be- 
tween us and the electric fluid. Although the light- 
ning could be distinctly seen, we could not detect 
the slightest sound of thunder; whether this was 
caused by any peculiar condition of the atmosphere 
at the time, or by the rareness of the air, or our dis- 
tance, or whether it is a constant phenomenon here, 
I am unable to say. There was, however, much 
thunder in the valley, and some very heavy explo- 
sions too, I was informed by the landlord, on my 
return the next day. 

We left the Grandes Mulets between 2 and 3 o’clock 
A.M., and arrived at the Grand Plateau between 8 
and 9 o’clock. The view from this elevated point is 
almost boundless, and the whole extent of country 
for miles on every side (except that portion where 
the prospect is interrupted by the summit of Mont | 
Blanc) extended itself far and wide, presenting its 
plains, mountains and lakes, as distinctly as if spread | 
out upon a map before the eye. The Plateau is an | 
almost level plain, with an area, I should judge, of | 
ten acres. The Roches Rouges are between this | 
point and thesummit. The clouds began very soon | 
to rise from different points, and often obstructed | 
view after view, so that to continue the ascent to the 
very summit, we deemed would be useless, as far as 
the prospect was concerned. This was now nearly 
or completely limited by the moving masses of cloud 
and vapour, as they rose from the valleys or hung 
pendulous on the mountain side ; for a moment they 
were stationary, and then rising in undulating broken 
lines, they assumed a deeper and denser form, as 
expanding and spreading themselves through and | 
beyond the various mountain passes, they extended 
as far as the eye could discern, * * 

We now hastened our descent, which was quickly 
and easily achieved in comparison with the toil of 
the ascent ; as, in a few minutes, we slid down the | 
snowy plains, which had taken hours of indefatigable | 
effort to surmount. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
East Coast of China. 
Ning-po-foo is a large town, situated on the main 
land, nearly west from the Chusan group of islands, 


of two fine streams about twelve miles from the sea, 
which by their union form a noble river capable of 
being navigated by the larger vessels and junks. One 
of these branches runs from the west, and the other 
from the south, meeting at Ning-Po; and over the lat- 
ter the Chinese have constructed a bridge of boats for 
the traffic with the suburbs on the opposite shore. 
The city itself is strongly fortified with high walls 
and ramparts about five miles round, and the space 
inside the walls is almost entirely filled with houses, 
in most parts very densely. There are two or three 
very fine streets ; indeed, finer and wider than any I 
have seen in those Chinese towns which I have 
already visited. A good view of the city and the 
surrounding country, as far as the eye can reach, is 
obtained from the top of a pagoda about 130 feet high, 
having a stair-case inside by which the top can be 
reached. In the month of December, when I visited 
Ning-Po, the most striking shops in the town were 
those having fur and other kinds of lined dress for 





sale. The very poorest Chinese has always a warm 





jacket or cloak lined with fur or wool for the winter, 
and they cannot imagine how the Europeans can 
exist with the thin clothes which they generally wear. 
When the weather was cold, I used always to wear 
a stout warm great coat above my other dress, and 
yet the Chinese were continually feeling the thickness 
of my clothes, and telling me that I must be cold. 
The reason of their wearing such warm clothing seems 
to be owing to their dispensing with the use of fires 
in their rooms, and these rooms are generally very 
open and cold; indeed, they do not seem to have our 
ideas of comfort at all in this respect. There are 
some very extensive silk warehouses in the town back 
from.the main street, and something like our old 
established houses at home, having but little external 
show to attract notice. 

The Chinese estimate their celebrated jade stone 
very highly, and here are numerous shops both for 
cutting it and for exposing it for sale, carved into 
all those curious and fantastic forms for which this 
people are so well known. The process of cotton 
printing in its most simple and original form, may 
be seen in most of the streets here as well as at 
Shang-hae. Rope-making is also carried on rather 
extensively, and some very strong ropes and cables for 
the junks are made from the bracts of a species of 
palm very common in this part of the country. The 
bark of the hemp plant, too, produces very strong 
fibre, which is used for the same purpose. 

The Chinese, as a nation, are great gamblers; even 
the very poorest of them cannot resist temptation ; 
and in one of the principal streets of Ning-Po, it is 
quite amusing to see after nightfall the numerous 
stalls of oranges, sweetmeats and other trifling 
curiosities, at each of which there is a wheel of 
fortune or dice of some kind, surrounded by the 
Chinese in great numbers, trying their luck with a 
few copper cash, and evincing by their looks and 
language the most intense interest in the stopping of 
the wheel or the throwing of the dice. 

Some of the temples in the town are very fine, and 
crowded with images of their gods, to which the poor 
deluded natives bow the knee, burn incense, and 
engage in other exercises of devotion. The stranger 
meets with these temples or joss-houses (as they are 
commonly called) in all the streets, at the gates of 
the city, and even on the walls, and cannot but 
admire the devotional spirit of many of the inhabi- 
tants, only wishing that it was directed to a higher 
and purer source. I think I remarked before, that 
many of their religious ceremonies have a great resem- 
blance to those of the Roman Catholic church, and I 
remember being much struck ona Sunday afternoon, 
when passing out by one of the gates of Ning-Po, 
by hearing the sounds of praise not unlike those of 
the Christian churches of other lands; but, when 
walking into the place from whence the sounds came, 
I found, to my disappointment, that it was only one 
of the numerous temples with which the city abounds, 
and that the sounds of praise which fell upon my 
ears, were only addressed to the gods of the heathen. 

Ning-Po is built in the centre of a level plain, of 


| at least thirty miles across, surrounded on all sides 


by a circle of hills, but opening on the east to the 
sea, where the town of Chinhae stands, and forms, as 
it were, the sea-port town of Ning-Po. The view 
from the hills is very fine—the broad extensive plain 
forming, as it were, a vast amphitheatre, traversed by 
beautiful winding rivers, and connected by canals in 
all directions ; thus enabling the natives to convey 
the produce of their country and its merchandise to 
Ning-Po, and from thence to Hang-cho-foo, and any 
other part of the world. Rice is the staple produc. 
tion of this part of the country, as cotton is that of 
the country round Shanghae, and on the banks of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. The graves of the dead are 
scattered all over the plain, and give the stranger a 
good idea of the immense population of the country. 

In travelling from Ning-Po to the hills, I could 
not account for the vast number of tombs which I 
met with on my way, but when I reached the summit 
of the hills, and looked down upon the wide-spreading 
plain, covered with towns and villagesin all directions, 
densely peopled with human beings, it was very easily 
accounted for. Here, as at Chusan and Shanghae, 
the traveller is continually coming upon coffins 
placed on the surface of the ground, and in many 
instances decaying, and exposing the skeleton re- 
mains of the dead. I was much struck by frequently 
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meeting with large numbers of coffins piled one above 
another, in heaps of from thirty to forty, chiefly those 
of young children. I was told that they are burnt 
periodically, but from their appearance many of them 
must have remained in the same place for years, and 
their tenants must long ago have mouldered into dust. 

In sailing up the river towards Ning-Po, I observed 
a great number of thatched houses, and desiring my 
Chinese servant to inquire the use of them, he came 
back and told me with all thegravity in the world, that 
they were places to keep Chinese soldiers in during 
the winter. As I could not conceive this to be true, 
I went and asked the boatmen myself, and found that 
the buildings in question were ice-houses, for which 
commodity there is a great demand during the sum- 
mer months. This will give a good idea of the nature 
of the Chinese language, and show that it differs so 
much in different provinces, that a native of Canton 
and another in the north cannot understand each 
other. This is so much the case, that my Macao 
servant is almost entirely useless to me in the north, 
in so far as the language is concerned. 

Immense quantities of fish are daily caught in the 
river above the town, and their mode of catching 
them is ingenious and amusing. One day I was going 
up for a considerable distance in a boat, and set out 
a little before low water to have the full benefit of 
the flow of the tide, and get as far up as possible 
before it turned. On the side of the river, a few miles 
above Ning-Po, I observed some hundreds of small 
boats anchored, and each containing two or three men, 
and the tide just turning as I passed, the whole fleet 
were instantly in motion rowing and sculling up the 
river with the greatest rapidity. As soon as they 
reached a favourable part of the stream, they cast out 
their nets and began to make a loud noise, splashing 
with their oars and sculls, with the intention, I sup- 
pose, of driving the fish into the nets. After remain- 
ing in this spot for about a quarter of an hour, the 
whole body set off again, further up, for the next 
station, when they commenced again in the same 
noisy manner, and so on, for a long way up the river, 
as long as the tide was flowing ; they then returned 
with the ebb, loaded with fishes for the next morning's 
market. 

Asa place of trade, Ning-Po has many advantages 
—it is itself a large town, in the midst of a populous 
country, and has excellent water communication with 
all parts of the empire, and doubtless will ultimately 
carry on an extensive trade with Europe and Ame- 
rica, Comparing it, however, with our more northerly 
port of Shanghae, as most of the merchants are now 
doing, I am inclined to believe the latter will be 
the place of the greatest trade. I have travelled 
over all the country adjacent to both places, and 
have, of course, had a good opportunity of seeing the 
trade at present carried on, by means of canals and 
rivers, with which both districts abound. Shanghae 
has certainly the advantage in this respect—the 
number of junks moored off the town is at least twice 
that of Ning-Po; the canals and rivers teem with 
boats bustling to and from the towns in the northern 
parts of the empire. Then it is nearer the capital, 
by which it is connected by the Grand Canal ; the 
large towns of Sou-chou-foo and Nankin are within a 
few miles, and an immense trade is carried on with 


the northern provinces of Shantung and Peechelee, | a8 
besides a considerable trade with Japan. Taking all | 
these things into consideration, it seems almost certain | 


that Shanghae will uliimately become our greatest 
port of trade in the north, although Ning-Po will 
always command a considerable portion, All this, 
however, is at present only conjecture, and must de- 
pend in a great measure upon the internal arrange- 
ment regarding transit duties and other expenses, 
which it is impossible at present to foresee. R. F, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
The Committee for erecting the Monument to the 


Bishop of Carlisle, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justice 
Patteson, Mr. W. Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, Mr. 
S. Rogers, the late Mr. T. Campbell, Professor 
Sedgwick, &c. 

The case of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
has at length reached the precincts of Parliament. 
Mr. B. Cochrane inquired last Tuesday of Sir R. 
Peel, whether Government had received communica- 
tions from Dr. Wolff; and the right honourable 
baronet consented to state all that was known to 
Government respecting it, on an early occasion. 

One of the most attractive minor exhibitions of 
the season consists of a new series of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Haghe, shown previous to their pub- 
lication by Messrs. Greaves, of Pall Mall: the sub- 
jects principally architectural, and taken in Belgium 
and Germany. The affluence of the former country 
in churches has still to be unfolded to our highway 
travellers ; and we should feel indebted to Mr. Haghe 
for opening to us by-paths of interest, were even the 
manner of introduction uncouth or over-formal. So 
far from this, however, we think these drawings 
excel the more highly-finished works which their 
artist has on other occasions exhibited. They have 
ease and spirit without any compromise of truth, or 
recurrence to those tricks by which an effect is pro- 
duced at the expense of the care and self-respect of 
the artist. 

We learn from the papers that the exhibition of 
works in fresco, models, &c., sent in, pursuant to 
notices issued by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Fine Arts, will be thrown open to the public on 
Monday next, at Westminster Hall. 

The sale of the first division of the late Duke of 
Sussex’s library, comprising His Royal Highness’s 
extraordinary collection of Bibles and theological 
works, will beginon Monday next, and occupy twenty- 
four days, the first ten of which are devoted almost 
exclusively to the Bibles. The catalogue of this 
portion of the library has been issued, and forms an 
octavo volume of nearly 300 pages, including 5,551 
lots. The entire library is divided, for sale, into 
three parts, the second of which will embrace the 
collection of manuscripts, and the third the historical 
books and works on general literature. 

There has been during the week such a dearth of 
subjects of domestic interest, that we must now 
travel abroad in search of foreign “ metal” that shall 
be “more attractive.’ Fortunately, our French 
neighbours have, in this respect, wealth, which may 
serve on the present occasion to redeem our poverty. 
With the language, they have also the topics, of con- 
versation, For instance: a very grave misunder- 
standing has arisen between the Bar of France and 
the judicial Bench, in which the former body has, 
unhappily, deemed itself called upon to take an 
attitude which recals some famous passages in its 
ancient history, and its assumption and maintenance 
of which, in times of less free and settled institu- 





tions, were unquestionably amongst the safeguards 
of the national liberties. Both in that country and 
in this, the Bar has furnished proofs of its being a 
highly susceptible body ; and so many great and 
valuable consequences arise out of that sensitiveness, 
that we feel little inclined to wish it diminished. The 
important thing is, that the body itself should guard 
gainst a decline of the public sympathy, consequent 





upon an exaggerated display of its sensibilities, or a 
display on wrong occasions; and this it has not always 
been careful to do. It would be a mistake if the 
| French Bar, for instance, should fancy that there is 
| the same epic dignity in its movements in the present 
instance, where no great principle is at issue, as on 
those historical occasions in which they battled for 
| important rights, or defended themselves against 
| dangerous encroachments, As we can understand 

this matter, it scarcely rises beyond an affair of 

temper, and one which might readily be settled with- 
| out a sacrifice of dignity anywhere, to the great gain 

of the public. It appears that some hasty observa- 





memory of Mr. Southey, have altered their original , tions made by the Chief President, Séguier, at the 


plan. Instead of a Tablet with a Medallion, they 


| sitting of his Court, have been interpreted by the 


now proposea Shrine, with a recumbent figure of the | Council of the Order of Advocates as containing an 
poet upon it, from a design by Mr. P. G. Lough, of | offence to the Order; whereupon they came to a de- 
which a lithographed copy will be sent to each sub- | cision that the body should refuse to plead before the 
scriber; among whom are already to be found the | first Chamber of the Cour Royale, where that judge 
late Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Kenyon, Lord Ashley, presides, till the Bar should have received satisfac- 
Lord Mahon, the Earl of Leven, Viscount Melville, , tion. It seems to have been expected that this would 


the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Gloucester, the | have been easily arranged ; the letter announcing to 


the Court this decision was withheld for the moment 
and the advocates came into court on the next morn. 
ing anticipating that a word of explanation from the 
President would have satisfied their wounded honour, 
and terminated the affair. Unluckily, however, the 
matter had been noised abroad, and the gossips of 
Paris, too, came in great numbers to witness the 
judge’s retractation. Whatever may have been 
intended it is probable that the first president 
would not. feel himself justified in committing the 
dignity of the Bench before such an audience. No 
explanation took place, and the letter, signed by all 
the members of the Council, with the bétonnier at 
their head, was sent in. From this moment arrange- 
ment became difficult. The advocates spread them- 
selves among the crowd in the body of the court, in 
plain dresses; the causes were called on in their 
order, and no one appeared to plead, the suitor, be- 
tween these two dignified benches, going to the ground, 
The Court having risen, proceeded, at a later period 
of the day, to join itself in solemn audience with the 
second Chamber, where, up to that time, the ordinary 
business had been proceeding without interruption; 
but from the moment of the Court's uniting, not an 
advocate appeared at the bar. The consequence is, 
that the signers of the letter have been summoned to 
appear before the united Chambers on the Ist of 
July, to answer for the offence, and the law-business 
of the country is suspended by the struggle of these 
two powerful bodies, now fairly begun. The result 
of the “ falling-out,” in this particular case, is not. 
as in the differences of certain persons proverbially 
commemorated—that “ honest men come by their 
own,”—for the present, at least. 

There is, just now, in Paris, a congress of delegates, 
from different European states, to the number of 
twenty-two, severally commissioned to examine into 
the proceedings of the great Trade Exhibition there 
going on, and the various productions exhibited 
and meeting and consulting with one another at the 
house of one of their colleagues, the Belgian com- 
missioner. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of such an assembling for such a purpose 
—the awakened and spreading intelligence which it 
indicates, or the spirit of justified pride and generous 
emulation, in which the whole affair of this exhibi- 
tion has been planned and conducted. The entire 
proceedings are well worthy of notice, as significant 
ofa newera. If there has been in them something 
of that display so dear to the ['rench heart, it has, 
at least, been for an object so sound, as to bear 
almost any amount of decoration without losing its 
character of solidity ; and if the nation be a lover of 
shows, it is well they should be provided for it in 
connexion with such substances. The people have 
been made the heroes of a long festival in their own 
metropolis, the grand materials of whose pageantry 
was furnished by their own various skill and honest 
toil; and honours and rewards have been freely given, 
by the hand that distributes military crosses and 
political ribbons, in acknowledgment of past me- 
chanic merit, and incitement to future. The trades’ 
festival given by the King at Versailles, too well 
deserves another word of notice. The ambassadors 
of foreign powers were invited to be present; and 
this mode of presenting to Europe the spectacle of 
a nation’s vast resources, true wealth, and substantial 
power is so new, as to look almost like a discovery of 
this clever king. It is the discovery of a grand truth, 
however ; and we know not if the substantive great- 
ness of a kingdom was ever so successfully brought 
under the eyes of foreigners before. In what other 
aspect could the nation’s power—which is its know- 
ledge, and its skill, and its strength—so visibly pre- 
sent itself as in this assembled representation of all 
its producing classes? This is the first time in his- 
tory, that the people were ever the guest of kings, 
in virtue of their own inherent, positive, and recog- 
nized greatness; and we scarcely remember any eX- 
pression of the change which has passed over the 
world since the days of Louis XV., and his scented 
courtiers and courtesans, which has struck us 80 
strangely, as this picture of humble mechanics wan- 
dering as the honoured convives of a crowned Bourbon 
through the gilded saloons of Versailles, and artisans 
in fustian jostling the nobles of France on the 
benches of its famous theatre. Why, the very ghosts 
of the past must be dead—or some petit marquis 








would have surely risen up to avenge this last incre- 
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dible desecration! But the age of the petits marquis 
js gone, to join the age of Chivalry ; and the petits 
marquis themselves would be more of shadows in this 
jiving and stirring world, than they even are in the 
dim vaults to which they have all crept—and only 
just in time. 

The Paris papers announce the death, after a long 
illness, of a well-known member of the Academy of 
Sciences in its anatomical and zoological section, M. 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. M. Saint-Hilaire was pro- 
fessor of geology at the Museum of Natural History. 

The dramatic reports of our neighbours have once 
more the name of Mdlle. Rachel in their first place. 
The receipts for the ten performances in which she 
has taken part since her re-appearance, are stated to 
amount to near 60,000 francs—the largest amount 
ever taken in the same time at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Malle. Rachel goes to Belgium, to fulfil a professional 
engagement, next month. 

The work of monumental restoration proceeds in 
France, as everywhere else throughout Europe, and 
is likely at length, to reach her great Metropolitan 
monument, Notre Dame, where it is so much needed. 
At Pau, too, the works on the chateau of Henri IV. 
are proceeding rapidly to a conclusion. More than 
a hundred workmen are employed on its restora- 
tion; and the old monument is arising in its 
ancient splendour, enhanced by its modern interest. 
With this spirit, which repairs the monumental 
past, the spirit of monumental commemoration 
which honours the present age, and completes the 
wanting links in the chain of illustration that con- 
nects the two, is proceeding hand in hand. The asso- 
ciated musicians of the Capital have already set on 
foot a subscription for a monument to the composer 
Berton, to be erected in Pére-Lachaise. We may 
add, that a grand musical festival, on an extraordinary 
scale, for the benefit of the composer's widow, is in 
preparation, to be held in the Hall of the Conserva- 
toire—the directors who have undertaken its organi- 
zation being MM. Auber, Spontini, Halévy, Onslow, 
Carafa, Habeneck, and Antoine de Kontsky. In aid 
of the subscription forthe monument to Casimir Dela- 
vigne, a life of the poet has just been published by 
M. Morlent, of Havre. The statue of Duquesne, 
which for the last two months has been exhibited in 
the court of the Louvre, has departed for its des- 
tination, Dieppe, and its place is taken by the 
finished statue of the naval hero, Jean Bart, exe- 
cuted for Dunkirk. 

The musical art in Italy has sustained a loss, by 
the death of the Abbé Baini, Director of the Ponti- 
fical Chapel and Library—at once an eminent writer 
and composer, in his sixty-eighth year. In church 
music, particularly, the Abbé had made himself a 
reputation, having written, amongst other things, a 
Miserere for the Sistine Chapel, which is said to 
sustain advantageous comparison with the famous 
Misereres of Allegriand Bai. He has written much 
and profoundly on music. Among his productions 
of this class, may be mentioned his ‘ Essay on the 
Identity of Musical and Poetical Rhythm,’ and his 
‘Historical and Critical Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Palestrina,’ a book which is described as 
embracing the whole history of Italian music in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Much of his 
time was devoted to bringing into order the books 
and compositions in the Pontifical chapel. 

The King of Prussia has presented his Order of 
Merit to the Italian poet, Manzoni, and the Danish, 
Ochlenschliger. We were so accustomed, soon after 
his accession to the throne, to refer with hopeful 
satisfaction, to the liberal tendencies of this Prince, 
and the prospect of free institutions, which, under his 
inspiration, seemed to dawn upon the German people, 
that it is with more than ordinary regret we have re- 
corded those latter evidences which seem to proclaim, 
indefinitely, their postponement. It now appears 
that a high court of censorship was recently created 
at Berlin, to decide, in the last resort, on appeals from 
the decrees of the ordinary censors; and that certain 
professors of the Universities of Berlin and Bonn, 
having appealed to this supreme judicature in behalf 
of manuscripts rejected by the censors, had the 
decisions below confirmed against them. So far, all 
is logical at least—agreeable to principle. But the 
same professors have since been cited before the 
tribunal of the University, and condemned to penal- 
ties for the opinions maintained in those very 





writings which they had submitted to the censorship! 
To punish a man for his unpublished writings is 
simply as absurd as it would be to punish him for 
his unexpressed thoughts, with the only difference of 
its being more possible. But its supreme intolerance 
is not the only objection to such a proceeding. It 
stultifies the very institution itself of a censorship. 
The censorship is the court assigned for the trial of 
the orthodoxy, political, religious, or scientific, of 
manuscript opinion; and the prescribed punishment 
is suppression of the heterodox. These are supposed, 
under its most intolerant idea, to write what they 
please, with the understanding that they have this 
ordeal to pass before they can publish. One of our 
French contemporaries well observes, that the Prus- 
sians, if these things may happen, are to have all the 
inconveniences of a censorship, without its sole re- 
sulting advantage—that of relieving the writer from 
the responsibility of his writings. 

An act of great munificence in the cause of 
humanity, performed by a noble Pole, of Odessa, the 
Baron de Grzymala Eulewitz, is worthy of record. 
Touched by the sufferings of the Jews on the western 
frontier of Russia, under the ukase which expels them 
from their homes (one of those imperial measures 
which the Czar redeems in snuff-boxes), has set out 
in that direction, with the view of selecting a hundred 
poor Jew families of the working class, and taking 
them with him into the province of Kherson—where 
he has prepared houses for their reception, and will 
present them with the tools proper to their occupa- 
tions, and supply their immediate wants. 

A curious ordinance has issued from the Ministry 
of the Interior at Madrid, having for its object to re- 
store the orthography of the language to a system of 
uniformity. For some time past it is complained, that 
every teacher and professor has modified the spelling 
at his own caprice—an abuse threatening to exercise 
a fatal influence on the language, and create con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the interpretation of impor- 
tant documents. Accordingly, it is decreed, that 
without interfering with the right of every author in 
his works, to spell as he sees fit, all elementary pro- 
fessors shall teach in conformity with the system of 
orthography adopted by the Royal Spanish Academy, 
on pain of losing their diploma; and that in all 
future examinations Orthography shall be the object 
of a very strict scrutiny. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1. ; 


Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt Mart, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission 1Is.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. oth Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LONGBOTTOM’S 
PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human face, with its varied expres- 
sions, on a gigantic scale, curiously contrasted with the living man 
The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE magnifies effectively a succession of 
WORKS of the FINE ARTS; also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIP- 
TIONS taken by Miss Wilson from the WALLS of the TOWER of 
LONDON, cut by Lord Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. 
Arrangements have been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED 
LECTURES on the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAYS; and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the alternate 
Evenings. These Lectures on Popular Subjects, as well as the 
Morning Lectures, will abound in ep geet ARM- 
STRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. DIVING BELL 
and DIVER. NEW DISSOLVINGVIEWS, &c. &c. The Music is 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, Half- 
price. 
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GeocrapnicaL Society.—June 24.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair. The Duke of 
St. Albans, E. Heneage, Esq., Col. Dickenson, late 
President of the Bombay Geographical Society, C. 
Standish, Esq.,.M.P., and S. Jones Lloyd, Esq., 
were elected Fellows, Just as the reading of papers 
was about to commence, the meeting was agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of M. Schomburgk. 
The President then read the note of a Russian 





operation, for determining the actual depression of 
the Caspian Sea below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean—which operation had been reduced by the 
eminent astronomer, M. Struve, now in England, 
and communicated by that gentleman to him. A few 
years ago, it was generally believed that the waters 
of the Caspian Sea were at least 300 feet below the 
level of those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
This view was adopted in consequence of a series of 
barometrical observations. But, it having been found 
that from the great number of stations across the 
land separating the Caspian from the Sea of Azoff, 
small errors had become greatly magnified, a new 
survey was made. Three able mathematicians, 
Messrs. Fuss, Savitch, and Sabler were, therefore, 
employed to make independent trigonometrical 
levellings, and their observations agreeing to within 
a foot or two, give, for the mean result, 83°6 English 
feet as the depression, the possible error being limited 
to 1:3 foot, which definitively settles this long-pending 
geographical question. 

The principal paper was the personal narrative of 
M. Middendorf’s exploration in Northern Siberia, 
drawn up by M. Baer, of the Russian Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences. The expedition left Taroukousk 
on the 23rd of March, 1843, and proceeded down 
the frozen Jenissie on sledges drawn first by dogs and 
then byrein-deer. From thence, crossing the Toundra 
or frozen Marshes, they reached the basin of the 
Khatunga. Here they found few resources, and all 
the party, with the exception of M. Middendorf and 
his companion, M. Brandth,were attacked with a kind 
of measles, and disabled from working. The natives 
were also attacked with the same malady, and could 
afford no assistance. M. Middendorf here left M. 
Brandth, to commence his meteorological observations, 
and proceeded himself to reconnoitre the Khatunga; 
on his return from which, finding his people recovered, 
they constructed the skeleton of a boat, which 
done, a part of the people were left with M. Brandth, 
while M. Middendorf, with the rest, and the skeleton 
of the boat, started towards the Taimyr River, on the 
7th of May, having eight sledges, drawn by sixty- 
eight rein-deer, and accompanied by some Samoyedes. 
The difficulties experienced on the way down to the 
sea, in consequence of the nature of the country and 
climate—the cold, the want of provisions, and the 
sickness of the natives, have few parallels in the annals 
of travels, and were such as nothing less than the zeal 
and energy of the leader of the expedition could have 
overcome. Great, however, as were the obstacles he 
met with in his descent of the river, and his passage 
of Lake Taimyr, they were slight compared with what 
were experienced on the return of the party. The 
short summer was already past, and in returning 
through the lake, the boat was caught by the ice, and 
stove in. With its debris a sledge was constructed ; 
but such was the nature of the ground they had to 
drag it over, that it almost immediately fell to pieces. 
On the 30th of August, M. Middendorf, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, was too ill to proceed. 
Pressed by hunger, they were compelled to kill their 
faithful hunting dog, that had been so useful to the 
expedition: his blood was not disdained, and his 
flesh was divided into five portions; and thus provided, 
M. Middendorf ordered his four companions to go in 
search ofthe Samoyedes, and if possible bring him relief. 
Aloneand ill, M. Middendorf remained without shelter 
at the approach of an arctic winter, under the 75th 
parallel, for eighteen days; during the last three of 
which the storm covered him with snow, and thus 
saved his life. At one time, he feared his companions 
must have perished, and that his own dreadful situa- 
tion would deprive him of reason. Self-preservation, 
however, roused him, and with a little melted 
snow, mixed with some spirit of wine in which 
an object of natural history was preserved, and a 
partridge he accidentally caught, he was somewhat 
restored. He then made a little sledge to drag after 
him, and converting a portion of his pelisse into 
boots, started, and soon after was providentially seen 
by one of his party coming for him with two Sa- 
moyedes. On the 8th of October, he was again 
with M. Brandth, on the banks of the Boganida. 

This being the last meeting of the season, the 
President,in making the announcement, congratulated 
the Society upon its condition and future prospects. 
He adverted to the increase of members within the 
last year, and to their high standing, as a proof of 
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the estimation in which the labours of the Society 
were viewed by those most competent to appreciate 
them. The Society, he was sure, would, also, be sen- 
sible of the advantage of now reckoning among their 
Vice Presidents those two great northern travellers, 
Sir John Franklin and Sir George Back. 





InstituTIon oF Civit ENGINEERS.—June 25.— 
The President in the chair. A paper was read 
descriptive of the removal of the lighthouse on the 
North Pier at Sunderland, by Mr. J. Murray. The 
lighthouse, built in 1802, was 76 feet in height, and 
15 feet in diameter at the base, slightly tapering 
upwards to the lantern. It was built of polished 
stone, and had within it a spiral staircase ; its total 
weight was 338 tons, which being concentrated on an 
area of only 162 square feet, rendered the task of its 
removal in an entire mass a work of much difficulty 
and danger, especially when its height was considered. 
Mr. Murray was induced to propose its removal with- 
out taking it down, in consequence of the expense 
which would have been incurred in the establish- 
ment of a temporary light on the pier, the cost of 
building another lighthouse, and the success with 
which dwelling houses had been moved entire in the 
United States. The decision was accelerated by a 
serious breach being made by the sea on the wall of 
the pier on which it stood, and in consequence the 
work of removal was commenced on the 15th of June, 
1841, by the masons cutting the holes for inserting 
the timbers for forming the cradle; those directly 
beneath the building were carried by 144 cast iron 
rollers, travelling on eight lines of iron rails, and the 
outer timbers supporting the braces and struts, were 
placed upon slide balks, which were lubricated with 
a mixture of soft soap and black lead to diminish the 
friction. The power applied was by means of several 
drawing and pushing screws, and by three winches, 
with ropes and tackle blocks, worked by eighteen 
men. On the 2nd of August, the mass was moved a 
distance of 28 feet 6 inches in a northerly direction, 
to place it in the line of the new pier. After changing 
the position of the rollers and slide balks to adapt 
them first to a curve of 647 feet radius, and then toa 
straight line in an easterly direction, the cradle with 
its load was propelled steadily forward, atan average 
rate of 334 feet per hour when in motion, the entire 
time of moving over 447 feet being thirteen hours 
24 minutes. Much time was of course, occupied in 
taking up and relaying the rails and balks, and in 
preparing a solid foundation for them as the mass 
advanced ; so that it was not until the 4th of October 
that the lignthouse arrived at the extremity of the 
pier, where the foundation was prepared for it. The 
timbers were withdrawn gradually, the spaces being 
filled up with solid masonry, and the building was 
stated to have remained to the present time in a solid 
state, without the slightest appearance of even a crack 
in the walls. A light was exhibited in the lantern, 
as usual, every night during its transit. The entire 
cost of executing the work was 827/., and it was 
shown that an actual saving of 893/. had been made 
by adopting the plan of removal, instead of building 
a new lighthouse. 

A paper by Prof. Hosking, containingsome sugges- 
tions for the introduction of constructions to retain 
the sides of deep cuttings in clays and other uncertain 
soils, was then read. These constructions were chiefly 
intended to be introduced in situations where, on ac- 
count of the bad nature of the soil, open cuttings or 
tunnels would be expensive and dangerous; they 
consisted of buttress walls, placed at intervals along 
the length of the line, and opposite to one another, 
strutted at their toes by an inverted arch, and above 
by built beams of brickwork, at given heights, dis- 
charging arches being turned from buttress to buttress 
to carry the beams; the buttresses were to be made 
the springing walls of longitudinal counterarched re- 
taining walls, and all the force exerted against them 
would be converted to the buttresses, and from thence 
to the arches and built beams. The author then gave 
a detailed estimate of the expense of forming an open 
clay cutting with slopes at 24 to 1, and of the pro- 
posed constructions, the same data being taken in 
both cases, from which it appeared that the difference 
was nearly one-third in favour of the construction. 
It was stated by Captain Vetch that a similar kind 
of construction had been successfully used in the 
Moseley cutting on the line of the Birmingham and 





Gloucester Railway, and General Pasley stated that 
Mr. Adie had introduced that kind of construction 
on the Bolton and Preston Railway. 

A paper, by Mr. J. Bremner, described the mode 
adopted by him for rebuilding the piers of Sarclet 
Harbour (Caithness, N.B.), after they had been 
twice destroyed by the sea, to whose action it is much 
exposed, the waves frequently breaking over the 
works at a height of 50 feet. The works required 
to be completed with great rapidity, as the season in 
which they could be carried on was very limited. 
Mr. Bremner therefore contrived several gigantic 
cranes, which were fixed at about 20 feet above high- 
water mark, the longest commanded a radius of 115 
feet, and by it a cargo of 20 tons of large stones could 
be unloaded from a barge, and conveyed a distance 
of 230 feet, in half an hour ; and it afforded similar 
facility for laying the blocks of stones in their places 
in the building, as also for depositing materialsin front 
of a breach which had been made by the sea in the 
new works, which, without such efficient means, 
would have been, as before, entirely destroyed. The 
machinery and general mode of building adopted by 
Mr. Bremner were described, and some remarks as 
to the inefficiency of vertical pier walls for resisting 
the force of the waves in exposed situations appeared 
to attract attention. 

The President addressed the meeting on the merits 
of a few of the papers which had been read during 
the session, and at the ballot Sir John Rennie, Messrs. 
D. Stevenson (Edinburgh), G. M. Miller, and R. B. 
Grantham wereelected Members; and Lieut. Riddell, 
R.A., Messrs. H. Hensman, R. Dunkin, E. Hooper, 
and W. Vanderkiste, as Associates, The meeting 
then adjourned for the session. 





Erunowocicat Society.—June 19,—Sir Charles 
Malcolm, President, in the chair. Lord Francis 
Egerton, M.P., J. Heywood, Esq., and W. D. Child, 
Esq. were elected members. A paper ‘ On the intel- 
lectual character of the Esquimaux,’ by Dr. King, 
was read, being the last of a series of three papers 
forming a history of this Arctic family. 
upon which Vitruvius, Lord Kames, Prichard, and 
Herder have displayed considerable learning and 
ingenious reasoning, Dr. King pronounced to be 
wholly incorrect. Of the general disposition of the 
Esquimaux, we are informed, all who have visited 
them speak in the most favourable terms. Their 
intelligence, compared with the uncivilized races 
generally, is described as of a high order, as evinced 
in their social habits among themselves and with 
foreigners, in the marriage ceremonies, in their funeral 
rites, in their arts and manufactures, and their com- 
mercial relations, and in the education of their children. 
The estimation in which women are held is much 
higher than is usual with uncivilized man, and young 
couples are frequently seen rubbing noses, their 
favourite mark of affection, with an air of tenderness. 
The Esquimaux are polygamists, but they rarely have 
more than two wives, and only one if she has issue; 
and the women have the same privilege as to the 
number of husbands, At Melville Peninsula and 
Regent's Inlet cousins are allowed to marry, but a man 
must not wed two sisters, while at Greenland marriage 
between cousins is rare. Two instances occurred at 
Igloolik of the father and son being married to sisters. 
A son-in-law or daughter-in-law does not consider 
father-in-law or mother-in-law in the light of rela- 
tions. If a boy and a girl, although in no way related, 
have been brought up in the same family, they are 
looked upon as brother and sister, and are not 
allowed to marry. When there are no children it is 
considered a reproach to both parties, 





Oxrorb ArcnItTEcTURAL Society.—Annual Meet- 
ing, June 17.The Rev. the Rector of Exeter College 
in the chair. After a few preliminary observations, the 
chairman read the Annual Report of the Committee. 
He congratulated the Society on the steady progress 
of the * Study of Gothic Architecture,’ which is daily 
becoming more general: the good effects of this are 
already visible on allsides, and still greater effects may 
yetbe looked for. Herejoiced to observe the formation 
and successful progress of similar Societies in various 
parts of the kingdom, and mentioned particularly the 
Cambridge and the Exeter Societies, as very flourish- 
ing and efficient. The mutilation and destruction of 
the remains of Gothic Architecture hasbeen checked 
and well nigh stopped, although a few more instances 
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may still be heard of occasionally, as at Newcast} 
where an ancient church has been wanton! y destroyed 
within the last few weeks; the general indignatiog 
with which such acts are now viewed by all persong 
who have any pretensions to the rank of educated or 
enlightened men, is a guarantee that they will not 
be frequent. There is, however, another just ground 
of alarm in the mischief which is daily perpetrateq 
under the name of Restoration, which, when conducted 
without sufficient knowledge is often productive of 
more injury than benefit, and should be very closely 
watched. Irreparable injury is often done by ignorant 
persons, under the plausible pretext of merely scrap. 
ing off the whitewash, and still more when the decayed 
surface of the stone has also to be scraped. 

A paper was read on Dorchester Church, Oxford. 
shire, by Henry Addington, Esq., of Lincoln College, 
illustrated by a large number of drawings of all parts 
of the building, including the original drawings by 
Mr. Mackenzie, for Skelton’s Oxfordshire, which were 
kindly lent for the occasion by the Rev. H. Wellesley, 
Mr. A. gave an outline of the early history of 
Dorchester, with its bishopric, and abbey, showing 
clearly that there was a Saxon church on this site, 
but considers no part of the existing building earlier 
than the middle of the twelfth century, (unless it is a 
small portion of the masonry of the tower,) and the 
greater part is of the time of Edward I. The two 
semicircular arches which have been sometimes con- 
sidered as Saxon, are evidently cut through the Nor- 
man walls, and are probably of the time of Charles 
II., when the Church was repaired after the injury it 
had sustained in the civil wars, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


THUR. Zoological Society, 3, P.M.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Ancient Masters. 
(Concluding Notice.) 
Several good portraits by Rembrandt, one of them 
superlative, ‘A Dutch Lady,’ No. 10. She hasa 
pair of hands, it is true, that would not discredit a 
dairy-maid, and just sucha face as might beseen under 
a milch-cow’s flank, over a well-scoured pail; yet how- 
ever coarse they be, the lustrous painting of those hands 
imbues them with a most delicate and aristocratic 
character; she seems to have washed them always in 
diamond rose-water, and let them touch no household 
article less pellucid than chinaware. A like trans- 
parent, but somewhat more brunette bloom over- 
spreads her unrefined features, whose _ brilliant 
expressiveness irradiates them still farther, and 
renders them if not beautiful, attractive. This 
plenitude of expression, which beams from her eyes, 
bursts from her lips, and breaks forth from every 
trait, realizes Dr. Donne’s hyperbole, “one would 
almost say her body thought,” for the animal spirits 
run tickling it throughout into mirthfullest manifes- 
tations. The grated flower of a garden-pot, to use 
the most apposite rustic image we can recollect, could 
not discharge what is within, from so many points as 
this buxom visage. No. 23, another ‘ Dutch Lady,’ 
still more of a Dowsabel, less intelligent, though her 
eyes, set at the side of her brows, heifer-like, must 
embrace an extensive field of observation ; the colour- 
ing richer, deeper, and the handling freer. No. 56, 
‘Burgo-mistress Six,’ lady-like enough, finished work, 
but somewhat hard, and the arms ill-drawn, appear- 
ing fins from their shortness. No. 54,‘ Burgo-master 
Six,’ which has most sentiment of all these portraits, 
and gives a graver pleasure to behold it. No. 31, 
§ Portrait of a Man in Armour,’ the most Rembrandt- 
ish among them, that is, most exhibiting his popular 
characteristical strong effects: these, like “ strong 
waters,” soonest and fierceliest intoxicate (we would 
add, at least cost), so the multitude relishes them 
with, if not the purest, the highest gust. Rembrandt 
was a very publican, somewhat of a sinner too, when 
he thus turned his fountain of inspiration into 4 
pictorial spirit-shop, and drugged up his intellectual 
drams to suit the palate of the amateur lower orders. 
Michaelangelo often mingles over-much naked alcohol, 
spirit above proof, but never mere vitriol—never from 
a wish to concoct “ fire-water,” such as might produce 
vociferous praise of it, and rather makes those ecsta- 
sies it enkindles resemble delirium tremens than true 
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enthusiasm. Besides Michael poured in largely the 
urifving adulteration—ether. Our remarks have a 

neral scope; no especial reference to the Rem- 
randt before us, not even to ancient art, nor yet to 
any particular art whatever. Poets, like painters, 
may drug the possets they concoct for public deglu- 
tition till they poison genuine taste : dramatists and 
novelists may, like quacks of all professions, stimu- 
late with cantharides till they destroy native impulse 
towards the beautiful, and degrade the finest passions 
of the soul into vulgar lusts. But Rembrandt’s 

rtrait: it is not without merit; the physiognomy 
displays a powerful, because embrutified character, the 
attitude a picturesque, because melodramatic effect ; 
our artist’s loaded touch makes the canvas a marl-bed 
of richest compost—putre solum,a dilettante Virgil or 
Columella would call it. No. 40, near it, a * Por- 
trait’ by Calkar, the German pupil of Titian, has 
great merit also; Vasari says his works do not ex- 
hibit the least trace of his tramontane origin, and 
Jauds him as a perfect Venetian; but he drew the 
heads for Giorgio’s “* Lives,” and we imagine ourselves 
todetect a certain aridity in his colouring which scarce 
admits such an unqualified naturalization. The 
‘Stag Hunt, No. 21, by Hackaert and Berghem, 
though an ill-handled work, is perhaps the most 
poetic landscape here ; we mean throws the most 
potent spell from its bosom upon the spectator. 
When viewed afar its sunbright translucency sug- 
gests the land of visions and splendid phantasmas ; 
its group of hunters are as buoyant as if they were 
aerial beings; approach it, all this magical appear- 
ance vanishes into spots as green and yellow as a 
Stilton cheese,—as flat and vapid asa chalybeate pool 
where as many stains discolour the scum-like sur- 


ce, 

Two or three specimens only of the Spanish School 
represent it, and among them one only does it much 
credit—an exquisite Murillo. The bust ofa ‘ Girl,’ 
No. 101, may show what qualities should be looked 
for in productions ascribed to its painter, and what 
can be seldom found. We have said elsewhere that 
he never is low-minded except when he attempts high 
subjects: his raggedest tatterdemalions, if not genteel, 
which our sentimental illustrators of Thomson's 
Seasons, Cowper's Poems, &c., our Westalls and our 
Corboulds, make all their shoeless and shirtless bump- 
kins—if, unlike those of our idealizing painters, his 
beggar-boys have not Grecian contours, nor his village 
belles ball-room feet to trip over clod and furrow— 
neither are they vulgar. Though exhibiting appro- 
priate plebeianism of character, the artist's own 
refined taste is as a veil between us and anything 
offensive therein. This rustic donzella might have 
just dressed her raven hair at a fountain, and cropped 
a flower from its brink to adorn her bosom,—or per- 
haps a mountain-rose from the bramble near it,— 
selected with the nice discernment taught by natural 
vanity, for its pale bloom corresponds to the tint of 
her lip, which looks like its reflection. We almost 
see herself imaged in the fountain—so transparent, so 
glassy, is the beautiful, pure tone of the picture: its 
whole conception and execution breathe a most deli- 
cate spirit. Would that Murillo had painted more 
‘Spanish Girls,’ and fewer Madonnas! Nevertheless, 
No. 48, a § Virgin and Child,’ has some value; but 
how much nearer its plebeianism approaches vulgarism 
than the portrait of our Andalusian country lass. 
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English masters monopolize the third saloon: we | 


have known one among them, alone, fill the three 
saloons better. Gainsborough's * Peasant Children,’ 
No. 154, appears to us the single first-rate specimen ; 
nothing of the kind can surpass it, darkened and 
matted though its colours be by time, instead of har- 
monized and mellowed. The broad touch, the gene- 
Tous style throughout, remain, however, and these 
Were enough for our gratification, if even the deeper 
beauties of composition and expression—a rich wood- 
land home-scene, animated with human faces most 
divine, to wit, those of innocent children—did not 
enhance our pleasure. The Landscapes by Gains- 
borough this year are none very good—almost all 
Very indifferent. Little else can we say of the Wil- 
sons; No, 141, a ‘ Distant View of Rome,’ gives a 
distant view of its painter's genius, which is but faintly 
Visible. Even Sir Joshua calls upon us rather for 
excuses than encomiums: several of his works now 
exhibited seem early or imperfect attempts—some 
may have been mere experiments, We could pardon 





| lineaments. 


with an ill grace any English painter—him with the 
worst—those ale-house signs, ‘Lord Rochester as 
Bacchus,’ No. 162, and ‘ Mrs. Hartley, the Actress,’ 
No. 159. ‘ Lady Carnarvon and Bacchus,’ No. 166, 
is unforgiveable, saving it were meant to swing before 
the Herbert Arms, at Porchester, or blacken, instead 
of a Saracen’s Head, by some roadside inn of “ dreary 
Arvon.” Such things, if ever so numerous, would 
not make us retract our opinion about Reynolds’s 
great abilities; we should find it as difficult to eat our 
words as to swallow small swords, and they would 
cut us as deeply to the heart: still, we feel enthusiasm 
far more profound in the cause of Beautiful Art than in 
that of Raffael or Michaelangelo himself. No. 156, the 
‘Nymph and Cupid’ replaces Sir Joshua on his 
exalted pedestal: here his splendid imagination 
shines forth like the gorgeous effluence of the evening 
sun that emblazons the horizon. Its sombreness 
enriches its lustre, and enhances its grand effect. 
Reynolds’s chiaroscuro has this merit, peculiar to it, 
@ at least characteristic of it beyond every other we 
recollect,—it is not, as Caravaggio’s and Guercino’s, 
a trickish candle-light contrast between black and 
white, a vulgar surprise upon our admiration, but the 
refined chiaroscuro of Nature herself, whose deepest 
shadows and darkest recesses, where vision can enter 
at all, have a soft tinge spreading into their utterest 
dimness, and though losing itself gradually is never 
lost. Correggio and Rembrandt adopted this prin- 
ciple to some degree, but the warm and transpicuous 
gloom which often gives Sir Joshua's scenes such an 
Elysian air, we think neither Giorgone nor Titian 
approached. It may be designated a summer-chiar- 
oscuro, as distinct from the autumnal of the Vene- 
tians, and the hybernal of the frigid Schools; we 
might complete the quaternion by calling our modern 
fresh and varied style the vernal—let it suffice. Nos, 
133 and 137, two pastoral portraits of little girls, 
under the names ‘Sylvia’ and a * Shepherdess,’ are 
somewhat heavy productions. No. 138, the ‘Coun- 
tess of Powis,’ despite her pulverulentous frizz and 
nex retroussé, despite her bloomless cheek flayed of 
its complexion by the picture-cleaners, has a charm 
ineffable still. No. 130,‘ Henry, Earl Suffolk and 
Berkshire,’ an ephemeral and obscure Secretary of 
State, the artist renders immortal if he could not make 
him illustrious: his portrait, in a fine subdued key 
of well-modulated tints, proves how little Sir Joshua 
needed florid colours to become a potent colourist. 
We wish his successors would, like him, oftener de- 
pend on the resources of their skill than the riches 
of their palette. No. 113, * Landscape and Cattle,’ 
by De Loutherbourg, who never paints the worst pic- 
ture any collection presents, though seldom the best 
either: this one does happen to be a nonpareil of its 
kind, among third-rate Gainsboroughs and Wilsons. 
No. 124, ‘Cupid bound by Nymphs’: pity that 
Stothard was not as spiritual a workman as he was a 
fancyist! With Correggio’s exquisite pencilling, the 
little picture before us would have almost a Corregi- 
esque charm, having even now much of Allegri’s 
gay imagination and amiable grace. Like imperfec- 
tion without like merit characterizes No. 131, 
* Jacob’s Dream,’ yet those seraphim had some ethe- 
reality of expression while in the heaven of the 
painter’s invention, ere they became creations of his 
coarse unhandiwork, which obliterated their divine 
Nos. 134 and 135, ‘Our Saviour at 
Emmaus,’ by Fuseli, and ‘ Christ blessing the Little 
Children,’ by West. We can conceive why both 
these pictures should be admitted into the Exhibition, 
but not why either; for of such a repulsive pair 
one was indispensable to keep the other in counte- 
nance. Both are ambitious abortions: that a failure 
from native eccentricity endeavouring after uncon- 
genial decorousness, this from imbecility aping the ex- 
alted and august: they no more entitle their limners to 
come among the Old Mastersthan solemn bombast and 
malapert impotence did Ancient Pistol and Forcible 
Feeble to rank among the heroes of Shrewsbury 
Plain. President West, indeed, wealwayslooked upon 
as theninth part of a painter; Fuseli, however, seldom 
manifests so complete a want of power as the plati- 
tude under view exposes. His ‘Thor battering the 
Serpent of Medgard,’ No. 150, a subject which the 
super-sublime Norse fable furnished him, awoke his 
sympathetic spirit: he depicts the Scanian Hercules 
and Demogorgon with astrength and venomous furor 
akin to their own, A couple of clever works, by 





Opie: No. 151, represents * Age and Youth,’ that is, 
two portrait-heads together, thus baptized because 
they represented nothing particular; No. 167,*A 
Ghost Story,” contains much good expression thrown 
away on a futile theme. ‘John Philip Kemble as 
Rolla,’ No. 144, the striking stage-attitude com- 
posed by the actor himself, and copied by Lawrence, 
is familiar from the common play-book frontispiece, 
and just fit for it; yet is far less discreditable to 
Kemble’s taste than * Napoleon crossing the Alps,’ 
by David, to Napoleon’s, since theatrical extravagance 
of gesture may be better allowed in a mock hero than 
a bond fide one. Cromwell showed a higher mind 
after his homely fashion, when he commanded his 
stern portrait with all its warts! No. 168, the 
‘Countess Cawdor,’ a head, does Lawrence's pencil 
due honour. Here we have court beauty, polished 
air, and neat finish, every curl smooth and crisp as 
if just turned off the hairdresser’s finger, every trait 
fresh and brilliant as if just from the toilette-table, 
that delicate cheek, as it were, exhaling the fragance 
of scented-soap, those delicious lips sighing forth attar 
of roses,—ah! what a magic production! here we 
behold the perfection Modern Art has attained to! 
Exquisite, exquisite Sir. Thomas! most gentleman- 
like, aye, and ladylike too, of portrait-painters!— 
Now let us look at this other head, ‘ Miss Rich,’ 
No. 119, by Hogarth. Hogarth ? the caricaturist ! 
the coarse pictorial satirist! he painting anythin 

beautiful? Vulgarian! his subjects offend a tastefu 

amateur to the soul—his colours even soil the very 
eye-sight !__Nay, but let us examine this bygone 
belle in her simple frill-cap and her ringlets @ la mode 
de Nature. Evidently Zephyr himself has been her 
hair-dresser: a hand almost as free and as frolic as 
his has arranged that cap with as graceful a neglect- 
fulness. Look at the humid lustre of those eyes, the 
healthful blood’s warm dew upon those vermeil lips 
—look at that cheek, and say, ye living roses—both 
York and Lancastrian !—whether doth the lovelier, 
brighter, purer and sweeter bloom distinguish Sir 
Thomas's flower or Hogarth’s, Countess Cawdor or 
Polly Rich ? Style of art alone considered, the latter 
far excels; its master-like freedom is to our minds no 
less beyond the nice precision, than its natural ele- 
gance beyond the artificial refinement of the former. 
We can praise neither the workmanship nor the 
colour of ‘ Southwark Fair,’ No. 140, neither its ele- 
gance nor its beauty, although the Female Drummer 
has an air of both: it was never well painted, and 
now appears little but a configuration of dabs 
blended into one expansive blot by the darkening 
tints which have since crept over it. Marvellous 
to see, however, the expressiveness, the individualism, 
the humour, the wit, the varied and concentrated 
character, these sallow dabs for faces manage to 
feature out, and the most graphic, dramatic scene of 
human life the whole blot sets before us! 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
MICHELE COSTA. 

WE are glad to take the opportunity afforded by 
the production of * Don Carlos,’ to devote a few lines 
to the works of Signor Costa, since they illustrate a 
peculiar musical epoch, no less than the special 
studies of a clever and indefatigable man. In our 
worthy maestro’s ‘ Malek Adhel,’ in his single arias 
and romances,—delightful studies for thesinger—nay, 
even in his ballets ‘Sire Huon’ and * Alma,’ it would 
seem as if he was aware that his vein of melody is 
neither fresh nor plentiful. The happiest and most 
haunting specimen, which proves the rule by the ex- 
ception, is Rubini’s first cavatina: in * Malek’ the 
second being wonderful but as a piece of effect cal- 
culated for a particular singer. Whether conscious 
or not of this meagreness of first invention, Signor 
Costa has done more to atone for it, by close study of 
vocal and orchestral combination, rich finish, and (as 
Italian times go) propriety of sound to sense, than 
the generality of his countrymen. In our judgment, 
the * Malek’ is, in most respects, a far better opera 
than Mercadante’s latest works so much vaunted for 
their science: its music occupying a mezzo termine 
between the old executive and the new declamatory 
schools. This might be expected from an opera 
written for the last corps of consummate singers, 
which is likely to be collected for a lustre to come, 
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Though the Italians may not always extol screaming, 
bawling, and braying as breadth and grandeur, nor 
assert that a dramatic vocalist is better for not having 
frittered away his voice in studying gorgheggi and 
forituri,or, in plain English, for having armed himself 
with the resources of his art, just at present the mis- 
take seems largely accepted ; and we hear its fatal 
fruits in the Frezzolinis and Fornasaris, who appear, 
surprise the world fora while, then sink into disfavour. 
Such being modern Italian taste, it is not wonder- 
ful that the ‘ Malek’ did not become popular on the 
continent. But further; there is a general serious- 
ness, if not solemnity, of tone about Signor Costa’s 
music, which, for aught we know, the Southerns might 
ascribe to the pressure of our terrible London atmo- 
sphere upon the airy spirits of the Neapolitan. Per- 
haps in this very nationality (so to say) we uncon- 
sciously sympathize, and therefore admire what more 
mercurial audiences might repudiate. 

Signor Costa is almost always happy in his church 
effects ; as, indeed, the scholar and protégé of Zinga- 
relli ought to be. The chant behind the scenes, 
from the monastery on Mount Carmel, lingers by us 
as weare writing. ‘Don Carlos,’ too, opens with an 
imposing ecclesiastical strain, which has the vagueness 
of outline, and the severe harmonies belonging to the 
good days of sacred music, before Devotion had 
availed itself of the dancing strains of opera and ballet. 
The more rhythmical chorus of the Inquisitors, in the 
third act of * Don Carlos,’ disappoints us; the result 
being bald commonplace, wheresimplicity was aimed 
at. On listening to it, we could not but compare it 
with the finer chorus of monks, in the fifth act of 
* Robert,’ or the magnificent Benediction of the swords 
in ‘Les Huguenots,’ perhaps because, like Costa, 
Meyerbeer is no melodist, and the situations are 
analogous. 

From the above remarks, the reader will be pre- 
pared for our opinion, that the airs of display in 
*Don Carlos,’ are its least happy portions. Too 
conscientious to repeat the twenty-times-told tale of 

1 and 7 ge—yet not spontaneous enough 
to originate a decided novelty, Sig. Costa frequently 





takes refuge in oddities of interval, in disappoint- 
ments (for satisfactions) by modulation: in breaking 
off where the ear wants to go on, in proceeding 


where a pause seemed inevitable. As was natural, 
t60, this peculiarity appears to be on the increase: 
there is much more mannerism, both as regards 
cantilena and cabaletta, in * Don Carlos’ than in 
*Malek.’ When he works voices in combination, 
our composer rarely fails, as the ¢rio for the King, the 
Prince and Posa, the grand concerted piece in the 
second finale, and the duetiino between tle Queen 
and the Prince in the last scene, charmingly attest. 
He masters the orchestra, too, with pen, no less than 
with baton: the veriest common four-in-a-bar accom- 
paniment to * Smania,’ or ‘ Desio,’ is sure to receive 
some novelty of colour from a happy pizzicato or 
breathing of flute or bassoon artfully thrown in. The 
most beautiful thing in * Don Carlos’ is the instru- 
mental introduction to the prima donna’s last scene : 
contrivance here, by its felicity, amounting to genius. 

To this sketchy character of one amongst our most 
valuable musical fellow-citizens, a word or two of spe- 
cial detail must be added. Having a strong feeling for 
dramatic situation, Sig. Costa has largely suffered in 
his present opera, from the palsying influence of its 
libretto. How the passion of the original story has 
been tamed out of it, is a puzzle. All that is left of 
Schiller’s or Alfieri’s dramas, or the more singular 
real history, which Slorente in part recounted from 
the judicial recordsof the Inquisition,is the hackneyed 
and sickly trio of a soprano faithless at heart to her 
husband, the basse and brute of the piece—with a 
tenor for lover, * most musical, most melancholy.” 
The same combination is ten times as forcibly done 
in the ‘ Parisina,’ and the ‘ Lucrezia Borgia :° never 
wholesome, it is less agreeable when administered 
weak than strong. We hope for many more musical 
dramas from Sig. Costa, but on situations of greater 
strength and originality. He may not, like Rossini, 
be able to disguise a feeble story by the exquisite 
fancy of his melodies: but we think that he could 
work up to a forcible drama, so that not only the 
Haymarket, but also the Boulevard des Italiens, the 
Chiaja, the Corso, nay, and the Linden Strasse of the 
North German exclusives, might hear of it! 


— 





Parinarmonic Concerts.—The seventh Philhar- 
monic Concert was, in some respects, singularly com- 
posed. The symphonies were of minor interest, but 
one of the three instrumental solos was a pianoforte 
concerto by Beethoven, more than once attempted, 
but never till now played publicly in England. 
Another novelty was an overture and suite of pieces 
by J. S. Bach. We hardly know how to speak in 
high enough praise of the first work. As a composi- 
tion, the concerto in G major is beautiful ; the open- 
ing movement is at once quiet and graceful, yet any- 
thing rather than insipid. It is needless to say, that 
in its forms it is wholly original ; Beethoven, perhaps, 
being the one great musical genius, who never bor- 
rowed. Again, without a single bar being sacrificed 
to unmeaning show, the pianoforte has a prominence 
not always to be found in Beethoven’s concerted 
works, and a player of the expressive school could 
not desire a fairer field for display, as Dr. Mendels- 
sohn amply proved by hisexquisite performance—even 
ere the cadence was reached : there the improvisaigge 
succeeded the interpreter, and the pianist, availing him- 
self of one or two of the lovely themes of the move- 
ment, excited himself to marvels of execution and his 
audience to raptures of admiration. The stately, 
severe adagio, with its strict orchestral figures, and 
its admirably contrasted phrases for the solo instru- 
ment, never came out with such force and clearness 
on any former occasion; enhancing to a brilliant 
sportiveness the gamesome, capricious, delicate finale, 
which, also, our guest threw off with a fantasy un- 
surpassable. It is his moderation, no less than his ani- 
mation, that makes Dr. Mendelssohn’s performance 
of classical music so unique. We must add—too 
cramped in space for analysis or further rhapsody— 
that his extempore cadence to the rondo was equal to 
that to the allegro. The public would have fain 
treated the work as the Emperor Joseph did Mozart's 
* Nozze,’ and encored it entire; so great was the de- 
light excited. The music of Sebastian Bach proved 
most interesting, in a quieter fashion. Those versed in 
Handel’s overtures, which, by the way, are too univer- 
silly overlooked, cannot but have observed the great 
similarity of style between the two writers, with the 
advantage, on the side of the Leipsic Cantor of a 
“curiosa felicitas” of modulation, and a skill in the 
weaving of the minor parts, which the more hasty and 
Italian-trained Handel rarely took pains to command 
in his instrumental works. In the aria, a slow move- 
ment in B minor, and the Bourrée, a sort of rustic 
gavotte, which followed, the same character is dis- 
cernible—the gigue is, perhaps a little simpler; 
grander, by the way, than any giga of Corelli, who 
is held by many as incomparable in that old-fashioned 
but graceful movement. Nothing could have a more 
welcome freshness than this ancient German music. 
The other overture was Beethoven's * Egmont.’ 
Signor Piatti, by his performance with full orchestra 
of a composition by Kummer, fully justified our high 
opinion expressed last week. Too many modern 
show-players are too weak and conventional in style, 
if not in tone and mechanical dexterity, to abide at 
once the contrast and the control of the full band. 
It is many years since a violoncellist produced so 
favourable an impression at a Philharmonic Concert. 
The third solo was a pair of movementsfrom one of Mo- 
lique’s concertos played by Mr. Blagrove. The singers 
were Madame Thillon,—Miss Hawes, who appears 
resolved to usurp the repertory of the tenor singers, 
and made a foray upon the ballad from Meéhul’s 
* Joseph,’ which is really too pastoral for a grand con- 
cert—and M. de Révial. This gentleman’s polished 
voice and expressive style, both of which have im- 
pressed the public most favourably, would be more 
effective, were he to sing with half the dramatic effort 
he puts forth at present. Theatrical and orchestral 
singing are essentially different, and he will do wisely 
if, as it is rumoured, he desires to remain or return 
here, to study the point where they diverge. 





Concerts.—Small abatement, as yet, of the con- 
cert fever! which, in these broiling Midsummer 
days, we fear may be more exhausting to artists 
and audiences, than profitable to the givers. Yes- 
terday week, M. Brizzi treated his friends to all the 
popular Italian singers and Italian songs; but the 
promised pieces from Verdi’s opera of ‘I Lom- 
bardi,’ which work seems to have a certain vogue 
at present, were, of necessity, omitted, owing to 





the hoarseness of Signor Mario. Madame Moro- 
sini—a singer, if not new, rarely heard—has a 
gentle contralto voice, which must be very agreeable 
in a private room, though not strong enough for a 
public saloon. Mr. and Mrs. W. Seguin, and Mr. 
Handel Gear, attracted a crowded audience to their 
concert on Monday: the vocal part of their programme 
was starred by Madame Castellan and Herr Staudigl, 
So enthusiastically did we admire the last-named 
artist during his first seasons in England, that 
we cannot but regret to see him overstepping the 
bounds of moderation ; not only by forcing a voice, 
the want of which was not power but vocal finish; 
but by selecting, for performance, music unworthy of 
his high reputation. The principal instrumentalists 
were Signor Cavallini, who clarinets it more won. 
derfully than ever—M. Thalberg, and M. Offenbach, 
The last artist follows a pernicious fashion in play- 
ing, on the violoncello what was not meant for the 
violoncello: “transcribed” is a new musical term we 
find it hard to recognize, even when a Liszt repre. 
sents, on the piano, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
or an Ernst on the violin, Schubert’s wondrous 
‘Erlkénig.’ Moreover, the song without words, by 
Mendelssohn, does not move at the funeral pace 
chosen by M. Offenbach. We dwell on this peculiar 
example, because the offender is both too highly 
gifted and too young to be permitted to wander 
trom true artistic taste, without protest. Mr. W. S. 
Bennett's Concert, given on Tuesday morning, was 
one of the most interesting meetings of the season, 
His Concerto in F minor, and overture to ‘The 
Naiades,’ are among his best works. We should 
have been obliged, if he had allowed us, in addition, 
to hear some of his songs. Then he had the great 
advantage of Dr. Mendelssohn for conductor: and 
the attraction of two works by that master not pub- 
licly performed here: the first, a set of duett varia- 
tions on a theme, in which we admire the richness, 
variety, and climax of the changes, more perhaps 
than the melody. The other, a motett for female 
voices, one of a set composed for a Roman convent, is 
a delightful composition ; in which the crudity of such 
a mass of unaccompanied soprano tone is avoided by 
the nicest art. Mr. Bennett's singers were Madame 
Castellan, Miss Dolby, Miss Marshall, two other ladies, 
and a chorus from the Academy—Signor Brizzi and 
Herr Staudigl. Here, however, we were made to 
feel, as we do about once a week during the season, 
our humiliating poverty in orchestral support. The 
programme of the concert was entirely dislocated, 
owing to the band being detained by an opera 
rehearsal. Do not all such instances cry aloud for 
some independent orchestra at the service of concert 
givers, which shall be of substance, not show—and, 
by perpetual practice under an intelligent and enter- 
prising conductor, be equal and ready for any task 
assigned to it? Besides the above, entertainments 
have been given by Signor Szepanoski, a redoubtable 
guitar player, Miss Henrietta Roeckel who appeals to 
the public in the double capacity of pianist and 
songstress, and Miss Julia Heinke, That the last lady 
has been trained in the ways of classical music, was 
evidenced in her steady, yet sensitive performance of 
Moscheles’ Septett, and of her part in the same com- 
poser’s ‘Hommage a Beethoven.’ Here she had 
to measure herself against its author, and Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The other novelties of the 
concert, were Miss Duval, who sang a contralto song 
from Handel's ‘ Athaliah,’ with a feeling and finish 
which ought at once to promote her to the Exeter 
Hall orchestra ;—Herr Sachse, a German trumpeter, 
who works marvels on his unmanageable instrument ; 
his tone being thinner and more voluble than we are 
accustomed to hear ;—and M. Gulomy, yet another 
violinist, from Russia: in whom, too, power and feel- 
ing seem accompanied with some peculiarities of 
tone, which separate him from the commonalty of 
stringed instrument players. 





Princess’s THEatRE—We can but this week 
announce the début of Miss Austin, as having taken 
place. The opera selected was * L’Elisir d’Amore,’ 
the worst-translated (this is saying much) of all the 
Italian operas, and therefore the least eligible for an 
English singer to appear in, Next week we will 
endeavour to report upon the débutante as a vocalist 
and an actress. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sci June 17.—M. Arago 

ye an account of the observations made at the 
Observatory during the eclipse of the moon on the 
31st ult. On this occasion the light of the moon, 
although under what is called a total eclipse, did not 
entirely disappear; but at the height of the eclipse 

ye forth a dull red light. This light used to be 
attributed to phosphorescent emanations from the 
moon, but the modern astronomers ascribe it to the 
solar rays refracted by the terrestrial atmosphere. 
The light, however, at the eclipse of the 31st ult. 
presented too frequent and rapid variations of intensity 
to have any connexion with the changes that were 

ssible at the same time in the earth’s atmosphere. 
The well-known but curious phenomenon of the 
appearance of two moons at one period of the eclipse 
added toits grandeur.—M. Piobert has ascertained 
that gunpowder will not explode unless the grains be 
compact, and that if the interstices between them be 
filled up with finely-powdered charcoal, the gunpow- 
der, if set fire to, will not explode, and will fuse 
slowly. When the powder is removed from the 
magazine for use, all that is negessary to restore the 
explosive property is to sift it. M. Piobert made a 
communication on this subject to the government, 
but it does not appear that his plan was put to the 
test. In Russia, however, it has been tried, and 
there has been received from M. Fadeioff an 
account of the numerous essays made by the members 
of a commission, appointed to report on the discovery. 
M. Fadeioff states that the trials were successful.— 
MM. Pecqueur, Bontemps, and Zambeaux, laid 
before the Academy a paper on the application of 
compressed atmospheric air as a moving power in 
locomotive engines, They estimate the saving to be 
effected by the use of this substitute for steam at 32 
per cent., or nearly one-third.—An account of travels 
in Abyssinia was received from MM. Galinier and 
Ferret.—M. Thilorier made another communication 
on the discovery ofa nervous fluid. He has offered, 
it seems, to perform his experiments in the study of 
M. Arago, and the offer has been ‘accepted. In the 
next sitting, therefore, we may expect to hear some- 
thingA paper was received from M. Skolasi, 
announcing that he has performed a successful opera- 
tion for cataract upon a man 104 years of age. He 
adds, that the old man has recovered his sight, and 
has, since the operation, paid a visit tothe Exhibition 
of National Industry. 

Earl of Durham.—A monument to the late Earl is 
proposed for erection on Pensher-hill, near she base 
of which runs the great Northern line of railway. 
“The design,” says the Durham Advertiser, “is an 
approximation to the Temple of Theseus, znd is to 
consist of a rectangular base of solid masonry 97 feet 
long, and 54 in width, rising 10 feet above the plat- 
form of the hill, and surmounted by 18 lofty, open, 
equidistant columns, supporting at each end a mag- 
nificent pediment, and on each side a broad, deep 
entablature, which will serve as a promenade. The 
edifice will be at least 70 feet in height, and will be 
visible from a great portion of the surrounding 
country, The trench for the foundation has been 
dug down to the limestone rock, and in a short time 
the foundation stone may be expected to be laid.” 

Nelson.—The ball which inflicted Nelson’s death- 
wound—preserved by the late Sir William Beatty, 
who was principal medical attendant on board the 
Victory at the time of the fatal event—has been 
presented by his eldest surviving brother, Captain 
Beatty, as an interesting national relic, to the Queen, 
and will, it is said, be deposited in Windsor Castle. 
Greenwich Hospital would seem to be its more ap- 
propriate place of deposit. The ball, with the par- 
ticles of the coat and epaulette that were forced into 
the body, has been set within a crystal case, which is 
appropriately mounted with a double cable of gold 
around its circumference, and opens like a watch. 

Lord Byron.—Among the objects intrusted to the 
care of the banker Caccia, who was declared a 
bankrupt last month (May), was a box containing 
the MSS. of Lord Byron. ‘The box, belonging to the 
Countess Guiccioli,to whom the great poet bequeathed 
his most precious souvenirs, was claimed on the 19th 
from the Syndic of the bankruptey by M. Micard, 
the attorney for the countess. Besides the MSS, of 
all the printed works of Lord Byron there are a few 








unpublished poems and critical notes written by him- 
self in his own publications.—Revue de Paris. 

The Railroad Bridge of Venice. —A Correspondent 
in The Builder gives the following account of the 
state of this undertaking :—“ This bridge is com- 
menced in many places, and up to the present 
time (I was there last month—May), there are no 
less than 147 arches finished, or nearly so, and yet 
there is much more to be built before this magnificent 
work will be completed. The masonry of the arches 
is all stone, and the piers placed at certain distances 
are of brick faced with stone; the top of the arch to 
the surface of the water is, I should say, about 12 
feet, perhaps not so much, as I had not the means of 
measuring it. No one besides those persons who 
have seen it can imagine the difficulties and labour 
required for this gigantic work; every morsel of 
earth, stone, brick, lime, iron, wood for framework 
and for the coffer-dams, together with the fresh 
water for making the cement, is brought in boats 
from the mainland, a considerable distance, and yet 
this has all been surmounted by the indefatigable 
zeal, talent, and industry of a German engineer, 
Milano by name, by whom the extraordinary under- 
taking is superintended, planned, and executed. The 
railroad itself will finally go on to Milan; at present 
it only runs from Mestra to Padua, about one hour's 
steam. The engines and one-half of the iron rails 
are of English manufacture. T. A.” 

Peal of Bells for York Minster.—The papers men- 
tion that a very fine and powerful peal of bells is 
about to be erected in one of the towers of York 
Minster. They are the gift of the late Dr. Beckworth, 
a physician of York, who bequeathed 2,000/. for the 
express purpose of furnishing the great northern 
Cathedral with a suitable peal of bells. They are 
12 in number, the largest weighing 53 ewt., and 
being in note C; the smallest 8 cwt., and the whole 
being upwards of 10 tons in weight. In addition to 
the above, a complete “ monster” clock bell is about 
being cast for the Minster, which, it is stated, will be 
the largest in the world, and of the enormous weight 
of 10 tons, that of the great bell at Oxford being 7 
tons; Great Tom of Lincoln 5} tons; and the great 
bell of St. Paul’s 5 tons, It is to be paid for by sub- 
scription, 1,700/. having been already collected. 

The Upas Tree.—A living plant of this celebrated 
tree was lately presented to the Horticultural Society 
by the East India Company, and is now growing in 
the Chiswick-garden. It is in perfect health, and, 
notwithstanding the fables of Dutch travellers, may 
be approached with safety. It is, however, so virulent 
a poison that no prudent person would handle it 
without proper precaution.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Shakspeare’s Jug.—This relic of the immortal bard 
has found its way to Gloucester, having been pur- 
chased at Mrs. Turberville’s sale by Mrs. Fletcher, 
the wife of Mr. Fletcher, gunsmith, who purchased 
it for nineteen guineas and the duty. The jug is of 
cream-coloured earthenware, about nine inches in 
height. It is divided longitudinally into eight com- 
partments, and horizontally subdivided, and within 
these the principal deities of the Grecian Mythology 
are represented in rather bold relief. It was demised 
with other effects of Shakspeare, to his sister Joan, 
who married William Hart, of Stratford-upon-A von. 
The Harts subsequently settled in Tewkesbury, and 
the jug was preserved by them through several gene- 
rations with religious care; but a few years ago it 
passed out of their hands. Mrs. Fletcher is a direct 
descendant of the Harts, and by her spirited compe- 
tition she has again brought the interesting relic into 
the possession of her family, which had for so many 
years preserved it,—Times. 

The Madonna, of Lorretto.—The treasure of the 
sanctuary of Our-Lady-of-Lorretto has just vanished. 
The event has thrown the Court of Rome into con- 
sternation. At the time the French conquered Italy, 
the Pontifical Government removed to Rome the 
Madonna’s rich coffer, in order to shelter it from the 
profane covetousness of the conquerors. Since the 
restoration it has been conveyed back to Lorretto, and 
new offerings had increased its richness. Count 
Rocchi, Receiver-General of the province of Ancona, 
to whose custody the coffer of holy Lorretto was 
intrusted, had embarked in an Austrian steamer pro- 
ceeding to Trieste, and carried off the contents of all 
the coffers, the keys of which he had in his possession, 
—Revue de Paris, 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. the Second Number of 
HE ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL O SLE 0 3 
LITER Aone F ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 
Contents:—Prichard's Natural History of Man—2. Newman's 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day—3. Ellen Middleton, a Tale; 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton—4. Maitland’s Dark Ages—5. Pro- 
gress of Education—6, Old English Chroniclers; Wars of the 
Roses— Notices of New Books—Foreign and Colonial Intelligence. 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CXLVII,, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
. SHUTTLEWORTH'S PHONICS, 
- FORBES’ TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS. 
- TWISS’ LIFE OF LORD ELDON, 
y, REBECCA. 
. SCHISM IN THE PAPACY, 
‘Il, ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
. THE AMBER-WITCH. 
.. RAILWAY LEGISLATION, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXI, 
will be published on FRIDAY next, the 5th of July. 








. GEORGE SELWYN His CORRESPONDENTS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
. BRITISH MISSION TO SHOA. 
. THE LATE CENSUS, 
- MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE LA FORCE, AND HIS 
V. FORDES'S TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS OF 


VI. THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 
VII. ELLEN MIDDLETON, BY 
FULLERTON, 
VIII, POPULAR DELUSIONS. 
1X. THE CLAPHAM SECT. 
___ London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
On Thursday next will be published. __ 
RITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXIV. 
Contents. 


The Italian Drama—Alfieri. 
L. C. Sulla’s Revolution in Rome, 
The Protestant Keformation in England. 
Slavonic History and Literature—Mickiewicz. 
State and Prospects of British Husbandry. 
Modern Fnzlish Dramatists. 
Prince de Joinville on the French Novy p 
The Sugar Trade and Duties—French Slave Colonies, 
Maximilian Robespierre. 
Lord Ellenborouzh’s Indian Government. 
Recent German Literature. 
London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and 
all Booksellers. 


‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ The 
: New Number of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
(No, 81) contains a full propestion of excellent and interesting 
Articles. It opens with a Review of the Political Career of 
Sir James Graham, in which the moral obliquities of his charae- 
ter are exposed with an able and unsparing hand. We hardly 
remember so keen and complete a dissection of a public man. 
The suggestions in the Article on Mechanics’ Institutions, for 
the improvement of those bodies, are sound and practical. and 
we ho ll receive full consideration. Liebig's * Agricultural 
Chemistry’ is the subject of an interesting paper; and there is 
an able Article on ‘ City Administration,’ in reply to the attacks 
on the pronouns Articles on the same subject which have excited 
so much attention, The last Article in the Number, on * The 
Currency Question,’ is the most important ofall. It is not too 
mach to say that it is equal in ability to any thing that has yet 
heen written on the same subject; and even without a well- 
known signature (* A.’), it would be easily recognized as coming 
from the first logician of the day.""— Morning Chronicle, June 10. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for Jury, 
rice One Shilling, contains,—Report of the Scottish Poor 
Law Commission—Our Actresses— W bat is a Gentleman ?—Mrs. 
Hugo Reid's Plea for Woman—Two or Three Things about 
Liverpoo!—Godley's Letters from America—The Curate; by F. 

remer—Coningsby. or the New Generation. Poetry— iterary 
Register—Politics of the Month: The Two Repeal Agitations. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin. Marshall, & Co., London, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 


For JULY, . ® 
Will contain, among others. the following Original Articles :— 
1. The Palais Royal. By the |7. The Brother and Sister. 
Author of * Henri Quatre.’ 8. On a Portrait taken in Early 


2. The Camoens. ife. 
Tourist — The *. The Damosel's Tale. 


3. Tales of a j l 
Yontrabandista. Sonnets to Eglantine. 
By Ab- 


4. Sweet Ballinahay. By Mrs./11. Bezinving Again. 
Srawford. | hott lee. 
5. Recollections of a Royalist |12. The Blind Grandfather. By 
oO . By Col. de k—, Mrs. E. ‘Thomas. 
an early comrade of Napo- 13. Phelim Doolan. thee Bieter, 
sworth. 


leon Bonaparte. | By Wm. 
6. The Mesmerist. By Mrs. Sonnets. 
Abdy. 


LADY GEORGIANA 


a lad 


2? 











Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in Progress. &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. Agents — for 
esisné. + Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
Anbdbured. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
Price 2s, 6d., contains: 
1. The Emperor Nicholas, 
2. The Battle of Waterloo. 
3. Secrets of the Lecture-room. A Surgeon's Story. . 
4. On the State of the Peruvian Empire previous to the Arrival 
of the Spaniards. By General W. Miller. 
5. Diner, Dqseest, Wines, Coffee, and Liqueurs. The Classics 
oO able. 





JULY, 


6. Posting in the Seventh Year of our Lady Queen Victoria. 
7. Coninyshv : or, the New Generation. By Benjamin D.sraeli, 


8. The keust'e Seat. oe ee 
9. Soutbey’s Sale and Soutbey's " 
10. The Leck ot Rares eer a Romance of the Last Cen« 
tury. By Fitz-Roodle. 
i. Tee | wemyn qeomeaseuss. 
12, e te of Parties. 
G. W, Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London, 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 
The JULY NUMBER of COLBURN'S 


NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
And NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 

Contains the following Articles:—1. Personal Adventures and 
cursions in Goorsia, Circassia, : and Russia, by Lieut.-Colonel 
meron, C.B.—2. Notices from Kaffirland, written on the Spot 

== ue Beano ¢ of the. Indian Army. by Capt. Postans—4. Notes 
mesrament = 6, istorical Sketch of 
Marshall—6. The Swedish Navy— 

. The United Services—8. epee: and their Norman 
ws, by Col. Wilkie 8. ath ‘irst Smell of Gygpocder; or, 
the Capture of Anhalt, by the Old Man-o'- War's Man—10. Fur- 
ther Remarks on the Waterloo Campaign and its Historians, by 

Major Basil Jackson —11. Military Scrape, by Capt. Ford—12. 

The Duke of Wellington's spsontenen, Charges of Cavalry— 

13. Barracks in the West Indies —14. Examinations at Sand- 

hurst—15. The Vauban Model—16. Examinations at 


3. Great Marlboroughb- street 
R. COLBURN'’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
1. MEMOIRS of a BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. 2 vols. 21s. 
2. LADY LONDONDERRY’S TRAVELS. Lie las. 
3. CONINGSBY, by B. Disragii, Esq. 3 vi 
4. MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS of ENGLAND, Vol. 7. 
H HYDE MARSTON, by “Craven.” 3 vols. 


6. THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN: a Novel. 3 vols. 


Also, just ready, 
7. HON. G. 8. SMYTHE’S HISTORIC FANCIES. 
% COL. MAXWELL'S ADVENTURES. ‘ 
9. AN AUTUMN IN ITALY, by Mrs. Asnton Yarss. 
10. THE VICTORY, by the OLD Saiton. 3 vols. 
__ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





= 17. Operations in ——. the Governor-General — Corporal 
Punishment— istributions of 
fhe athe rt and Navy, and ail the \Professional Intelligence of the 
on 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


is published 
iy CHRISTIAN TEACHER, No. XXV., 
Series Price 2s. 6d. 
. Popular Education in Europe 

II. Mental Hypiene; or,an Ex zamination of the Intellect 
and Passions, designed to Sinntsate their Influence 
on Health and fhe, ration of 

II. Lestares on certain High-Church Principles, commonly 
designated by the term Puseyis 

Iv. Poverty and its Remedies. 

R stronchemont of the Hours of Business. 








Aart. | 





vi Human Nat 
VIL. Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 
VIII. Notices of New Publication 
London: Zohn Chapman inte. Joho Green), 121, Newgate-street. 





Third Edition of 

A PRACTICAL “INTRODUCTION toGREEK 

ACCIDENCE. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 

a mA. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 

» St. Paul's Churchyard, and | Matettoo-gines. 
Also, by the same Aut 

Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 

position. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 

Sold by Simekin. Marshall & Co.. Whittaker & Co., Longman, 
Orme & Co,, Hamilton, Atoms & Cor, parton 2, Clark, London; 

H. Mozley *& Son, Der! Oliver nburg 
UTTER'’S S ETYMOLOGICAL. “SPELLING 
K and EXPOSITOR, an Introduction to the Spel- 
ling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language: 
containing. besides several other important improvements, ex- 
— fe ces of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin 
to the Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, 
and "ae | or "Adults and Foreigners. 75th edition, price 1s. 6d, 

oun 

* We have no hesitation in grating that Butter’s is the very best 
Spelling Book we ever saw. Indeed we know of no other to be 
compared with it.”"— Liverpool Mercury. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
upon an entirely new and original Plan, wi which Dissyllables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables: with numerous enter- 
tatolng and instructive Reading Lessons in prose and verse. 
aS edition, price ls un 
r. Butter has conferred no small favour upon the rising 
generation by this publication. Its great excellence 's its gra- 

al progression, by the most easy steps, from the alph 
the aigolest, and thence the most difficnlt wenae in the lan- 
gu "Baptist Magazine. 

™ We can give it our lified ion.”"— Atheneum. 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. With Engravings. 

18th edition, price 6d. 











TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
OOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 

1. DR. GRANVILLE'S HAND-BOOK for the NORTHERN 
SPAS of ENGLAND. 27 Ill Map, Ch 
Analyses, &c, 12s. bound. 

2. DR. GRANVILLE’S HAND-BOOK for the MIDLAND 
and SOUTHERN SPAS of ENGLAND. 24 Illustrations, 

c. 12s. bound, 
3. =. GRANVILLE'S GUIDE to the —— of GER- 
MANY. 1 vol. 39 Illustrations, 12s. bound. 

4. QUIN’S STEAM VOYAGE on the SEINE, the MO- 

i the RHINE, &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2is. 


5. A SUMMER in GERMANY. Dedicated to Lady Chat- 
terton. 2 vols. small 8vo. 2is. bound. 





——— 


KNIGHT'S a VOLUME, 


V ILLIAM CAXTON” A. ,BIOGRAPRY, 
By CHARLES KNIG 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, aT 


THE PSALMS, ty 7 Bn niges 5 nd DR. CRESSWELL, 


HE PALMS ‘Of DAVID, “according to 
COMMON 
EXPLANATORY pM MON PRAYER; with CRITICAL ang 
By XNIEL CRESSWELL, D.D. F.R.S. 
Formerly | Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchvard, and Waterloorplace, 


REMARKABLE DOCUMENT pmb Lia Aa THE 
«8 SPIRIT’ OF bag 
blished, price Six: 
HECHURCH ADVANCING! “A POPULAR 
ADDRESS to ROMAN CATHOLICS oj 
ncouraging aspect of AFFAIRS, DESIGNED TOstiadLAte 
the faithful, to retrieve the error, and efface the crime o 
Reformation. 
Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


This day is Pas ce in 12mo. 
HE PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRICAL DE. 
RATION deduced fi he ORIGI 
CEPTION of SPACH ond FORM. Bet si. WEDG WOOD, we 
late Fellow: of Christ Colle: Cambridg: J 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Bpper.Gower: street, 
Now ready, with Plates, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BCOLLECTIONS of NAPOLEON at ST. 
ENA, d the First Three Y. f his C: 
inching hie We Nedidence at her Father's honse | Phe Baier 
(late Miss kL1zABeTH BaLcomBe), 
ae n Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















R. NEWBY’S NEW WORK 
THE LATE Miss ELLEN PICKERING'S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at every Library, 


T HE G ANDFATHER. 
By the Author of * ‘. Darrel “Ih The Fright,’ 
‘The Grumbler,’ 
Also now read 
THE a yteRn ray « MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ Ben Bradshawe.’ 
Also, in 3 vols. (this day), 
EDITH LESLIE; 
A Novel. 
T. C. Newby, 72. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


INDIA AND CHINA, 


Just published, 

BSERVATIONS on the PROPOSED IM- 

PROVEMENTS 1 in the OVERLAND ROUTE via EGYPT, 
with REMARKS on the SHIP C CANAL, the BOULAC CANAL, 
and the SUN RAIL 

By JOHN ALEXANDER Gal, Loway, Esq. C.E. 

Member of the 
ee ls. Illustrated — iw y and Section. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn; and 

May be had at Smith & Elder's, sad J. Richardson's, Cornhill. 


HE CHRISTIAN GRACES. — Three New 

SONGS, Marirative of * Faith,’ and *‘ Charity.’ 

Poetry, by Rev. J. R. Wreford aod c Peat Music & 
Steven Glover. 

** These songs are excellent alike in postry, musie, and illus- 
tration; while the musician must be delighted with their har- 
monies, every lover of musie must feel the charm of their melo- 
dies.—* Charity’ is our especial favourite.” — Musical 

ost free, 2s. each, of Jeffereys, 21, Soho-square. 











On Thursday next, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF LORD 


CHANCELLOR ELDON, 


From materials furnished by LORD ELDON’S FAMILY ; 
Including his CORRESPONDENCE, and SELECTIONS from the ANECDOTE BOOK, written by Himself. 


By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


This Biography contains Letters from— 


H.M. GEORGE III. 

H.M. GEORGE Iv. 

H.M. QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

H.M. QUEEN CAROLINE 

THE DUKE OF YORK 

THE DUKE OF KENT 

THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON \ 


SIR ROBERT PEEL 
MR. WINDHAM 

MR, WILBERFORCE 
LORD THURLOW 
LORD SIDMOUTH 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
LORD REDESDALE 


MR. PITT 

LORD STOWELL 

THE FIRST AND SECOND 
EARLS OF LIVERPOOL 

HON. SPENCER PERCIVAL 

LORD MELVILLE 

LORD CASTLEREAGH, ETC, 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 
This day is published, No. 10, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS 


FROM THE 


SHORES OF 


THE BALTIC. 
By A LADY. 
On May 31st was published, No. 9, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTERN BARBARY: 
ITS WILD TRIBES AND. SAVAGE ANIMALS. 


By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 


‘* Here is an original and very delightful book of travels and adventures for Half-a-Crown. Mr. Borrow’s relish for the 


Gipsy slang was not greater than Mr. Hay’s for the romantic Arab exaggeration.”— Examiner. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 








Now ready, New Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo., 
CENES and TALES of COUNTRY ‘LIFE, 
Sawhtb iene ne ee of i jity ewy 24 By 
Ss urveyor of Her t 
Palaces. Author of *¢ ‘Gleanings of Natural History." pe 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now Ready. with Map and Plates 2 vols &vo.. 
XCURSION thaougn the SLAVE STATES, 


the re o the Frontiers of 
Ss and Geological 








from 
Mexico; with Shotches oF Popu 
Notices. By G. W. FE LATHERSTONHAUGH 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, price 1s. 


FALSE HONOUR; a Poem. 
“Tn a false quavel ¢ there is no true valour” 
i & Co.; R 


1 — Shakspeare. 
London: Hamilton, Adams . Fletcher, 279, H 
Holborn; ‘Benson & Co. Weymouth. oe, Te, 


N ILTON’S PENSEROSO. Etched b 
m. Miss GORDON. 13 Plates, in boards, half impe 
rice 
. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi, No. 14, Pall Mall East, Publisher 
to the Queen and Royal Family. 
Just received. 
In 26 Parts, forming : —_ a a 120 coloured plates, 


ISTORY OF "THE “INDIAN TRIBES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. Embellished with 120 Portraits, 
from _the Indian Galle t Washington. By THOMAS L, 
M‘KENDNEY and JAME: HALL, Esqr: 
This megnidicons ues has just been ‘completed, and a few 
copies may be 
Mr. ° Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous portraits, 


price 24s. cloth, 
O UR c T 











RESSES; 


GLANCES AT STAGE FAVORITES, 
At. AND PRESEN 
By Mrs. BARON WI iLs 
Authoress of the * “Life of tbe Duchess of St. ONibans,’ * Memoirs 
of Monk Lewis,’ &c. &c. 
“* The Bi apples see Vy of amusing anecdotes.""—Aflas, 
London; Sas ith ze. Ss Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bell 
& Bradfute. Tatlin’ 4 Cumming. 


hird Edition, price 5s. 
HE BRITISH WINE MAKER and 
Bg pe AY BREWER. 
By W ROBERTS, Author of the ‘Scottish Ale Brewer 
A a5 8. nen Wy treatise on the making of British . 
and liqueurs, and on domestic brewing, by the aid of the sac- 
charome: er, with uniform success. x 
*A most useful book on domestic economy.”’ Courier.—“A 
work fit for any comfortable family.” Literary Gazette.—“ The 
best guide out ofsight.”” Tait's Magesine. — This work is what it 
professes to be."’— Asiatic Journal 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 


Just published. the Second Edition. with 44 Woodcuts, and a 
coloured Geological Map of the British Islands, price 4s. 6d. 
NUAL of GEOLOGY ; with a Glossary 
d INDEX. By peor. MACGILLIVRAY, M.A, &ey 
Marischal College, Aberdee 
This treatise is intended ya convey. in a systematic manner, 
and in a condensed form. as much knowledge of the more im- 
portant facts and phenomena, and of the theories elicited from 
them, as will suffice for general instruction; and to render it 
suitable for a class-book, a — of recapitulary questions have 
been appended to each chapt *, 
“A better and more useful” ‘manual we never met with. 








Age. 
Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square ; and obtained on order of 
all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
In small avo. price &s. fd. 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NA- 
TIVITY RARMONIZEO: with Refiections, 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLI rs =. 
te Fellow of Trinity College, Ox 


Ri ons, St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-place 
ests be had, by the same “Author, (uniformly printed,) 


I. Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels, 
forming an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 8s. 

II. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of our 
Lord Harmonized : with Reflections. 3rd edition. 8. 

III. The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week 
Harmonized : with Reflections. 8». 6d. 
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UNCH!—The SIXTH VOLUME of this 
Popular Periodical is published this day, price 8s. A 
Number is pence every Saturday, price 3d. ; or. Stamped, 
4d. All bac Numbers. Parts, and volumes, are constantly kept 
onsale. Office, 194, Strand; and sold by all Bouksellers and 
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NEW PROSPECTUS. 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instituted in 1805, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
J Years. Eight Cent., or Four-fifth: 
BON {ie Profits returned on Policies effected after the Ist of 


844. 

The a Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly 

advantageous terms — L ate Yannsanoes are now nted 
i ny, ma obtained a eCompanys ce. 

by this Company, may be OEDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
De aw ae re 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 


President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 


‘ice~ . 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray. David M. M. Crichton, Esq. of 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart.,of Men-| Rankeilour. 


ies. 

? ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. : 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole a! oe are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
nd on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1.0001. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to_1.; » and so on as regards other policies. ‘The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isahove 
70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 





rity. 
No other Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
gi bold out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 


"Re Tcorento-stsest. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir Jas. Duke,Ald. M.P. Chairman. | Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq 
any advantages are offered by this Company. Thus—_ 
rties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secnre, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. ys 
On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
e first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
ured. 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the ce, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq 

C.B. K.C.T. & S. Francis Macnagbten. Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 

lis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornten, R.N. 

es Currie, Esq. M.P. ° 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, isadmitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the recuction of 
future premiums. ye 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

fits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
on eat day paid six annual premiums :— 











Mf Reduced 
when Anal 
Date of Sum Original | ; 
Poli . | Premium 
a Policy, | Assured. | Premium. |(for the cur- 
issued. rent year). 
20 or | £1000 | £19 6 8| £913 4 
30 1,000 484 12242 
40 bets 8th! 1000 3110 0| 1515 0 
50 as Sal 1,000 4215 0| 217 6 
60 Y 1,000 10 


6611 8 33 5 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq. 
James William Deacon, Esq. Robert Power, Esq. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A.M. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, Esq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq. 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street. 
icitor—Walter P: aux, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
Holders of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 








n paid. i 

Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 

tory security being given forthe payment of the same at the 
expiration of five years. 
it given for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre- 
miums—without security. a r 
; Bd of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
e Office. 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting ofthe 
Assured, to he specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
Of the Assured. who will have the superintendence and control 

“Of the funds and affairs of the Society. 

on pertieniese are detailed in the Prospectes. which, with 
req ion, ma tr) y application to 

A. R. IRVINE. Managing Director. 





CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, established 1823. 
Empowered hy Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. Thomas Edgar Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, E Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
enry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendbam, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
it 


lors. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. | Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon; R.N. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
sident of the Royal Collece of Physicians. 
ay  ——} Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
Solicitor—Henry Young. Esq 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers— Messrs. Hankey. Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 
PR 1 following are among the advantages offered by this 
jiety :— 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
iderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 

Pi ea Sanuees have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits: 

The first, in 1834, averaged 16/. percent. on the Premiums paid. 

The second, 1839, ditto 31/, ditto since the Ist division. 

The third, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of Ul. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on becoming claims before 1849. 

Assurances effected on the equal scale of previeme in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849. 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
peoseating oe a decked sailing or steam-vessel,) from any one 

‘art thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. _ 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 

Assurances may be effected on ony ane every day. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. eir exceeding portability, measuring 
only 3} inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s, ; sent by post for Is.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


HIPWRECK.—LOSS OF LIFE PRE- 
KJ VENTED.—PIGOT'S New Patent LIFE PRESERVERS, 
which may be conveniently adapted to articles of dress for 
both sexes. So as to be worn with ordinary clothing, unobserved, 
capable of immediate inflation, and therefore ready for any 
emergency ; cannot be too strongly recommended to all persons 
liable to be exposed to the perils of the sea, either on short 
trips or long voyages, Prices moderate. Manufactured for the 
Proprietor, and sold wholesale by E. Granville & Co. No. 132, 
Cheapside ; and retail by S. W. Silver & Co. Outfitters, No. 66, 
Cornhill, (where their buoyancy in actual operation may be 
daily witnessed ;) and St. George's Crescent, Liverpool. 











OFFEE!—ALL who prize a delicious Cup of 
really fine COFFEE, are invited to purchase from the 
Establishment of Sipngey & HA ct, No. 8, Ludgate Hill. 

The New Duties came into operation on Satur/ay, Sth of June, 
from which oer we reduced prices TWO-PENCE to FOUR- 
PENCE per POUND. 

Tue Tea Market, No. 8, LUDGATE HILL, 
SIDNEY & HALL. 

BLACK TEA of splendid gquelty at THREE SHILLINGS 
and TEN-PENCE per POUND. 

RESERVES and CONFECTIONERY.—The 
superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, for PRE- 
SERVES and CONFECTIONERY, is testified by the fact that it 
is preferred to euy other spirit by the most extensive WHOLE- 
SALE CONFECTIONERS in the METROPOLIS; for fortify- 
ing Home-made Wines it is invaluable; as an Ordinary Bever- 
age itis congenial to the most delicate constitutions; and, as a 
Medical Stimulant, it is peculiarly adapted to persons of bilious 
or dyspeptic habits. Quantities of not less than ‘Two Gallons, 
supplied at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in Stone Jars. at 
iss. per Gallon, exclusive of the price of the Jar: and in Glass 
ttles, at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included. 

CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 

. T. TS, Jun. & CO. will not be responsible for any BOT- 
TLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent sub- 
stitution, by the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. made of 
pure and solid metal, (not tin-foil,) embossed with the words 
“ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,” to which attention is 
especially directed. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years. — Webster & Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. n extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so many years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated. Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
yo in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers. with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Cbronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. 
W. & Son's Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brusb 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brusb, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesb 
rushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
poe ot absorption, vitality. and durability. by means of direct 
mportations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna am Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 8.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 














EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON'S 
., IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention. a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas. has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits. &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the prejudice against 
their former Lad nm: -Abe DECANTER 8 orrene to 
ee ine which is in dai use in. perfect condition.— 
C. MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook. London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


SEVILLE ORANGE JELLY.-This preparation 


is confidently offered as a far superior conserve to Orange 
Marmalade, possessing all the valuable qualities of the Marma- 
lade, but free from the peel and pith of the fruit ; being made 
from the finest part of the flesh and juice of the Orange only, 
and thereby rendered of superior flavour and perfectly digestible. 
For Invalids and Children, and all domestic or medicinal pur- 
poses, it will be found asweetmeat at once pleasant and whole- 
some. It bas heen strongly recommended by some 
eminent Medical Men; and the Royal Medico. Botanical Society 
of London have testified their approval of its composition. The 
following is an extract from the Secretary's letter :—“ Your 
Seville Orange Jelly received the warm approbation of the 
President, Karl Stanhope, and the Members present.” 
Prepared only by JOHN CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioner, 44 and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, Lon- 
don, at i6d. per pound. To be had also of Miss Furness, 
Soho Bazaar. 


, | ‘HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 
.LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every species of 
eruptive malady, discolouration. &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains. to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years.—‘Rost. Shaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
gorerement stamp, without which it is not genuine. 
s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts, 8s. fd. Sold by all Perfumers. &c. 














STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 
BARON DUPUYTREN’S MEDICATED POMATU™ for 
the growth and preservation of the HAIR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his Labo- 
eateey from 156 Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street. oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his own handwriting. the label of each pot with bis initials 
“F. W. J." which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these precautions to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who i“ once used the 
gonsine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 
y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, restora- 
tire, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late pertod of life; 
prevents it from turning grey; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and giossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by tbe variations of the atmosphere, o> 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun. 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials. which may be 
seen at the Proprietors’. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to thove of 
Calcutta and the remote East. To children it is esrecially re- 
commen: : i is of A BEAUTIFUL, HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 2is. per bottle. 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words‘ ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1.590 times, containing 29.028 betters. 
sure tc ask for ‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” **,* All 
others arespcrious IMITATIONS !!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON; and by 
Chemists end Perfumers. 


ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

Mesirs. B. & S. COWVAN'S invaluable CANTONS STROP, 
or QUADRILATERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER 
patronizea by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders the operation o 
shaving nc longer painful to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest edge =F speedily be given to the 
bluntest rezor or penknife. B. & S, Cowvan’'s peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibting at_the 5 Polytecbnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtained; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d., 7a. 6d., 
and 9s. 6d. Also may be had, Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste. at ls. a packet. The Shaving Powder. Is. 6d. per box. 
Prussian Court ‘Tooth Powder at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per box. 


The best Medicine for Indigestion. 

ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 

dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
ail who suffer from Indigestion. Sick Headache. Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting strength to the stomach, and composure to the ner- 
vous system. Soldin bottles at ts. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Hs. each, by 
A. WILLOUGHBY & Co.. late B_G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without. and nearly all Medicine Venders. 




















Removed from Birmingham to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
ndon. 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
post, 3s. 6d. 


HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. &c, By R. and 
L. PERRY & Co, Surgeons, London. Published by the Autbors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble. 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand ; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss. Compton-street, Soho; Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Ar«yll-street). London. The Cordia 
Balm of Syriacum isa stimulant and renovator in all Spasmodic 
complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion. Asthma, and Con- 
sumption, are gradually and imperceptibly removed by its use, 
and the whole system restored to a healthy state of organiza~ 
tion. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. Perry's Purifying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain remedy 
for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other a ay affections 
the result of an impure state of the blood. These pills are per- 
fectly free from mercury and other deleterious druyvs, and may 
be taken with safety without interference with, or loss of time 
from business, and can be relied upon in every instance. Sol 
in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Iis., by all Medicine Venders. 
Messrs. Perry & Co. may be consulted daily at their resi- 
dence, 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, from 11 till 2, and from 
Still 8. On Sunday, from 10 till 12. 
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THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, The Foreign Library. 
66, A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 
; POPULAR and INTERESTING FORE! 

Is published this day, price 6s. WORKS. = N 
' 
I. BALZAC and GEORGE SAND. VIII. RECENT REVOLUTIONS in HAITI. To be published as soon as possible after their appearance on <—_ 
Il. FONTANIER'S POLITICAL MISSION to the EAST. | IX. SCHILLER’S MINOR POEMS—BULWER and the Continent. Forth 
1. DAHLMANN’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVO- MERIVALE. — ; fo 
LUTION. X. GERMAN and ENGLISH TRANSLATORS from oes = 
IV. THE FRENCH and the ENGLISH BAR. the GREEK. Just published, Part XVII. price 2s. — 

Vv. THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS, XL THE HEIMSKRINGLA a 2 
VI. THE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY. XU. THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE and the FRENCH SCOTLAND. By J. G. Kont. 0 

VI. MICHIELS’ ‘ ANGLETERRE,’ NAVY. 
SHORT REVIEWS of BOOKS, CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. &c. Part XVI. price 4s. 6d. . Beak 
SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Fort 
‘ rll 
PART THE F IFTH, OF Part the Fourth, completing the Second Volume. 
THE BARONIAL HALLS, Pt XV ie tee 
: : HISTORY OF GERMANY. 0 
Picturesque Cvifices, By F. KOHLRAUSCH. ‘a 
In one volume, Part the First. which ¢ 
\g Y \" 

AND ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, i" - ° gest of 
os rt > ce 5s. ‘ 
From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, 8. PROUT, F. MULLER, and : 4 7 Tick 
other eminent Artists. With descriptive Letter-press and numerous Engravings on Wood. IRELAND. By J. G. Kont. ria. 
. o'clock, 
Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. ats 
Contents of Part V. Volumes completed. “al, Re 
SHOTTESBROOKE CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. otic: am, EEN IB 
GREAT CHAMBER, MONTACUTE, SOMER TIRE. ) 
INGESTRIE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. Cane NTH =" 
Part I. art IIT. . : street, $ 
COBHAM HALL, KENT. HELMINGHAM, HALL, \ SUFFOLK. See ee 710 
COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR. HENGRAVE HALL, , Comprising the Literary ee. of the History. Trans. 1 
WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK. NAWORTH, CU MBERL! AND. lated under the I uper of the Author. Italian, 
PENSHURST. eng as NAWORTH, po BAe ND. ape tepals | fe 
NSHURST, From THE Park. 4 ss g etter. 8 
PENSHURST, Count Yanp. KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: Mr. Gre 
BLICKLING, NORFOLK. HINCHINBROOK HOUSE, HUNTS. 1830--1840 G* 
Price, Prints, 5s.; Proofs, 7s 6d.; large Proofs, India Paper, 12s.—To be completed in Twenty-four Parts. By LOUIS BLANC. Volume the First. ance, 0 
— “This is a remarkable work. The ten years 1830—1840 Exercis 
were troubled, stirring, and important times to every Euro- to all r 
e “#°PART THE THIRD. pean nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative jo 
? of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subjects of immense — 
Containing One Hundred fuif ocuwvepages of Letter-press, with Forty-one Woodcuts, price Eighteen Pence, ai interest to all readers—the style —— excellent.” c 
Foreign Quarterly Review. OFFER 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; © Price 1k cloth, th 























BEING LIFE IN MEXICO. A 
ar , By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. baving " 
a Popular Description of Bi oreign Countries, ail eens Sea pe has all mena pny tnd 
‘ v tact, and readiness of remark, which are sure to e giver 
With NOTICES of Cit oi aL anarceh ss ., ya FARING and SOJOURN, tinguish the first I aur mdse yon Abagccg etc sola Souter & 
° genuine book, in air, as well as reality, it would be difficult ‘DI 
Abundantly illustrated with Woop EnxeRavings. to find.’ —Edindurgh Review. 
: : YOUNG 
Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. Pian tn tet, Leicest 
a % , 7 . ° oy 
«” SYRIA and the HOLY LAND will form the First Volume. CELEBRATED CRIMES. ae 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. SEL 
‘Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth Fl 
THE ONLY ENGLISH EDITION AUTHORIZED BY M. BUGENE SUE. the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life Son,GE 
—had never such startling illustration as this remarkable At this | 
PART ONE, Price 2s. 6d. book affords. Its capital constructive art wo only ofa x 4 sound cl 
Or in Weekly Numbers, each containing Sixteen Pages, imperial 8vo. price Sixpence, — an that ofthe Marchiones de Ganges mote th 
A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF anes (6 
r With a Map, in 8vo. price 11s. cloth, - 45 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS ends 
3 RUSSIA. By J. G. Kon. —z 
c i St. Petersburg—Moscow—Kharkoff—Riga— CSueatio 
ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER, btn the Geman octane on the Baltic—The Steppes 
Tlustrated with upwards of Sevan Huxprep Exgravines on Woop of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and Localities, | —The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. change : 
described in this extraordinary Work, executed expressly for this Edition by the First Artists in Paris, Price Ils. cloth Vacatior 
rice 11s. cloth, : 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. > DU 
é AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kon. Be 
‘ Comprising Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, i umber 
NEW NOVEL, BY M. EUGENE SUE. Danube, Galicia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the ner 
tary Frontier. desired. 
Ww ; JEW. = 
THE A NDERIN G In Immediate Preparation. Swiser 
the de 
Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL announce that they have made arrangements which will enable them | ENGLAND. by J. G. Kout. 1 secompa 
-: issue’a Translation of this Work in WEEKLY NUMBERS, concurrently with its publication in] THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, By annum 
aris. MICHELET. DU 
— | The PIRST NUMBER will appear Next Week. TALES FROM THE GERMAN. By Joux &. 
Friday, 28th June, 1844. Oxenrorp and C, E, Friine. adrantng 
ts 0 
: sc 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. cheerful. 
hy —= —— se unceasin, 
ty : s 5 ,in the sald ; and published and conse 
"ydeun Faere Jawns Hore, of No. 4, Ne nd-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at is ee es? No. 4, Took s Court, _ Chaney lane in We pri parish of St. St. Andrew, in the a county Vis andy Mosets. bials fron 


radfute, Edinburgh ;—for LARLAwD, J, Cumming, Dudlin,—Saturday, June 29, 1944, 








